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EDITORIALS 


sonally and by mail, by representatives of 

Associated Independent Canners, Inc. The an- 
nual membership drive is on. More appropriately we 
should say the second annual membership drive is on. 
Unlike its predecessor organizations, excluding of 
course, the Corn Canners Service Bureau, this drive 
is not accompanied with a great deal of fanfare and 
showmanship. The appeal is to the intellect rather 
than to the emotions. It is based on the personal re- 
turns that might accrue to the participants, and is not 
proposed as a panacea to cure all the ills of a particular 
commodity. 


A I1C—Canners are now being approached both per- 


Because AIC is a merchandising organization, oper- 
ating solely for the benefit of its members, their brok- 
ers and buyers, other segments of the industry haven’t 
heard too much about it during its first year of opera- 
tion, and there is a certain amount of confusion in some 
quarters concerning its present status and future 
plans. Up till now it is still concerned only with corn 
and peas, but other commodities will be included at 
some later date. 


The officers and directors have expended consider- 
able time and effort in laying the framework for a per- 
manent foundation. A definite procedure has been 
established, a number of valuable contacts made, and 
several merchandising programs carried out, that have 
brought considerable satisfaction to members who have 
participated actively. The organization has no inten- 
tion of spending immediately every nickel it gets from 
its membership. On the contrary, it is established as 
a watch dog organization, with a permanent set up to 
meet emergencies before they exist. As far as pos- 
sible pea money will.be spent on peas and corn money 
on corn. Canners of both commodities will, of course, 
receive the benefit of the joint thinking of the group, 
in matters of policy. 


\‘irst of all, canners must realize AIC is a merchan- 
dis ng effort, pure and simple, but the mere payment 
of ‘ues will not make it work for an individual canner. 
He must be prepared to actively participate in the pro- 
grim, to activate his brokers and encourage the sup- 
po:t of his distributors. Those pea and corn canners 
who think such a program makes sense, will gain much 
from an association with AIC. Those who still think 
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CORRECTION—In reporting the results of canner | 
participation in the AIC program, this publication 
stated (page 20, Nov. 19 issue) up to a 15 percent in- 
crease had been obtained by John Kraemer. The figure 
should have been 50 percent. Actually results up to a 
300 percent increase have been experienced. 


sales and merchandising are unnecessary or at best a 
necessary evil during hard times, would do well to con- 
sider some other vocation. 


Briefly, here’s what AIC does for the independent 
canner. Remember, first of all it capitalizes on the 
publicity obtained for canned peas and corn, such as 
that of the Can Manufacturers Institute by way of 
radio, newspapers and magazines, through its associa- 
tion with food editors. Secondly, it obtains both 
through CMI and on its own accord, tie-ins with na- 
tional advertisers featuring their commodity, along 
with peas or corn, and it provides members with 
know how and the tools to merchandise this publicity 
down through the retailer. There are other modifying 
advantages but these are basic. 


This is a long range program. The fact that the 
organization has money in the bank at the end of a year 
indicates its permanency. Anyone even faintly con- 
nected with the canning industry knows that its history 
is just one endless series of peaks and valleys. With 
this in mind the insurance value of maintaining an 
organization of this type cannot be overestimated. 


WATERED TOMATOES—On another page in this 
issue the subject of watered tomatoes is discussed, for 
the last time in this publication, we hope. Apparently 
there are still some canners who have not yet learned 
their lesson in this respect. The decision of the Appeals 
Court that canned tomatoes with water added cannot 
be offered on the market, no matter how labeled, and 
the statement of the authors showing just how simple 
it is to determine the presence of water in tomatoes, 
should leave little doubt that the practice will not pay. 
Legitimate tomato canners may well hope that this 
decision will put an end to a short but most disagree- 
able chapter in the tomato canning history. 
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TECHNOLOGICALLY SPEAKING 


By MAURICE SIEGEL and LeROY V. STRASBURGER 


AGAIN, WATERED CANNED TOMATOES 


Each and every packer in the industry should know that the 
canning of tomatoes with added water directly violates the pro- 
visions of the “Standard of Identity” for canned tomatoes, re- 
gardless of extenuating circumstances. The offender, as a gen- 
eral rule, is prosecuted criminally and is also made to suffer 
the loss of the merchandise that had beeh libelled. 

The technique involved in the detection of added water in can- 
ned tomatoes is one of sheer simplicity. A complete under- 
standing of the procedure should certainly deter canners from 
committing the offense. It involves the procurement by a regu- 
latory inspector of a sample of the prepared raw tomatoes and 
a sample of the the tomato juice that has been prepared for the 
topping of the filled containers. Each is packed separately, 
having been taken at the same time and in conjunction with the 
regular commercially canned tomatoes. The samples are then 
processed and cooled. 

By means of refractometric determinations in the laboratory 
the values obtained from the said samples reveal whether or 
not water has been added. The whole procedure in the actual 
testing should not take more than ten minutes per can, thus 
indicating the simplicity of the operation. 

During the tomato season just past, the authors obtained and 
studied the refractometric data on raw stock that was delivered 
to a local cannery from the states of Maryland, Virginia, Dela- 
ware, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Samples of the raw stock 
from the truck-load shipments arrived from the several states 
were taken and prepared in the usual manner and then canned 
with added juice. Refractometric determinations were made 
and the data assembled over a period of one month. The results 
as tabulated are shown in the Table. (See page 21.) 

It is to be noted from the data that there is considerable vari- 
ation in the soluble solids found in samples obtained from vari- 
ous sources. The data shows (reference August 14th) that on 
the same day the soluble solids in the raw stock varied from 
5.5 percent to 7.3 percent. On that particular day there was a 
material difference between the refractometric readings made on 
the Delaware and Virginia tomatoes as compared with that of 
the tomatoes from New Jersey. It is most important in a 
regulatory work to know that such differences exist. The over- 
all difference in the soluble solids in the entire study is not of 
the same magnitude. Usually where cases have been instituted 
against watred canned tomatoes the order of soluble solids 
ranged between 2 percent and 4.5 percent indicating the promis- 
cuous use of the water hose. 


LOWER COURT RULING 


Many questions are commonly asked, such as; “is the presence 
of added water in canned tomatoes in violation of the standard 
of identity or a violation of the standard of quality or both?” 
Again, “can watered canned tomatoes be labelled substandard 
including on the label the statement ‘with added water‘?” These 
questions have been answered in a recent court case where a 
western packer appeared in a federal district court with counsel 
to answer a Food and Drug libel instituted against a lot of can- 
ned tomatoes purported to contain added water. 

In the course of the trial the government charged (1) Adul- 
teration (section 402 (b) (2)), a product containing added 
water had been substituted in whole or in part for canned toma- 
toes, and (2) Misbranding (section 403 (G) (1)), the article 
failed to conform to the definition and standards of identity 
for canned tomatoes since it contained added water which is not 
permitted as an ingredient of canned tomatoes. Counsel for the 


This column will appear at least once a month. Canners with 
problems pertaining to the chemistry and bacteriology of food, 
including sanitation and waste disposal, are freely invited to 
submit their questions to the authors—Address: “Technologic- 
ally Speaking” c/o this publication. 


claimant admitted the allegations of the libel but argued on the 
wholesomeness of the canned tomatoes and their fitness for food. 
On completion of arguments and pleadings by both plaintiff and 
defense counsel, the court rendered the following findings of fact 
and conclusions of law, “that the article was misbranded as 
alleged in the libel; but that the addition of water did not con- 
stitute within the meaning of the law an adulteration, or such 
other conditions as to prevent under applicable provisions of law 
such relabeling as would properly show the contents of the 
article since it was, despite the adding of water, wholesome 
food.” 

The court entered a decree of condemnation and ordered the 
canned tomatoes released under bond for relabeling under the 
supervision of the Federal Security Agency. This verdict 
favored the packer and partially answered the question that the 
addition of water did violate the definition and standard of iden- 
tity for canned tomatoes, but however, did not commit the offense 
of adulteration. 


JUDGMENT REVERSED 


This was a very important ruling by the lower court as it 
seriously affected the very definition for canned tomatoes. The 
government, however, appealed to the U. S. Court of Appeals 
from the portion of the decree directing that the product be 
released for relabeling and later the following decision was 
handed down by the higher court and the following are excerpts 
from the decision: 

“Section 334 (d) of the Act provides that the court may, 
under prescribed conditions, direct that the condemned article 
be delivered to the owner thereof to be destroyed or brought 
into compliance with the provision of the Act under the super- 
vision of an officer or employee. But nothing in this section 
of the Act authorizes the court to permit the introduction in 
interstate commerce of any article of food that is adulterated, 
though truthfully labeled. 

“Section 342 (b) (2) provides that ‘A food shall be deemed 
to be adulterated * * * if any substance has been substituted 
wholly or in part therefore.’ The Government contends here 
that because of the added or substituted water, the product is 
adulterated and cannot therefore be introduced in interstate 
commerce, though truthfully labeled. 

“21 U. S. C. A. 341 provides that ‘Whenever in the judg- 
ment of the Administrator such action will promote honesty 
and fair dealing in the interest of consumers, the shall promul- 
gate regulations fixing and establishing for any food, under 
its common or usual name so far as practicable, a reasonable 
definition and standard of identity, a reasonable standard of 
quality and/or reasonable standards of fill of container * * *. 
It is conceded that because of the addition of water, the article 
falls below the standard of canned tomatoes prescribed by 
Section 53.41 (a) (1) of regulations promulgated by the 
Administrator pursuant to 21 U.S.C. A. 341 (Sec. 401 of the 
Act). But, it is argued by the claimants that since the food is 
wholesome and fit for human consumption, it could be sold 
under correct labeling and the purchaser would therefore not 
be misled. The Government counters with the proposition 
that once an article has been condemned as adulterated, its 
contraband character cannot be cured by a truthful statement 
of the manner in which it is adulterated, and the fact that it 
is fit for human consumption is immaterial. 

“The test of adulteration within the meaning of the Act 
does not turn upon whether the article is non-injurious and 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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|} INDIANA CANNERS MEETING 


French Lick Captivates Indiana Canners. 
William Butterfield as President. 


200 years ago deer, bear and even the 
wily fox came to the springs in South- 
western Indiana to lick the water and 
wet rocks, the minerals in the water act- 
ing as a natural tonic. Last week Indi- 
ana canners found that even today the 
“Lick” provides much the same tonic ef- 
fect for humans. The hotel provides every 
facility for complete and gracious living. 
From a convention standpoint it’s im- 
portant that none of this can be found 
without the boundaries of the hotel. Even 
the ladies, usually bent on a shopping 
tour, were completely charmed and cap- 
tivated. Someone was heard to say that 
another year the wives would take care 
of any objections the canners themselves 
might possibly have because of distance 
or inaccessibility. “I’ve been attending 
Indiana meetings for 20 odd years now 
and I don’t know when I’ve ever enjoyed 
one so much”. The above is a direct 
quotation, and it was repeated with some 
variation over and over again. 


All of which means that the Indiana 
Canners Convention, held at French Lick, 
November 15 and 16, was a successful 
one. For these folks place more emphasis 
on sociability than on the formal business 
program. Total attendance in the neigh- 
borhood of 550 was an all time record. 
Some 135 ladies, compared to an average 
55 or 60, participated in the afternoon 
bridge party. 


THE ELECTION 


George O. Robey of the Kemp Brothers 
Packing Company, Frankfort, was unani- 
mously elected to succeed William E. 
Butterfield of the Butterfield Canning 
Company, Muncie, as President of the 
Association. G, A. Turmail of Bluffton 
Foods, Bluffton, will fill the post of Vice- 
President for the coming year; and A. F. 
Dreyer begins his tenth year as Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Association. 


Directors for the coming year include 
Lloyd W. Rood of Consolidated Food 
Processors, Ine., at Pierceton; Albert 
Neiland, Vincennes Packing Company, 
Vincennes; and Russell Morgan, Morgan 
Sons Canning Co., Cayuga. 


TOMATO SAUCE 


California notwithstanding, Indiana 
canners aren’t in the mood to surrender 
the long held title of “Tomato State”. 
Judving from the reaction to a speech by 
the well known Hoosier, Kenneth Rider, 
they'll plant tomatoes on the front lawn, 
if necessary, to meet this competition 
froi: California. They are doing some- 
thing about yield, too. Every canner to 
aman apparently followed a set spray- 
ing program, so that the yield of 8.3 tons 
established an all time record for the 
Staic. That may sound rather puny com- 
pared to California, but it represents a 
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NCA’s 


great deal of progress when compared to 
a ten year average of 5.2 tons. Inci- 
dentally, although Indiana definitely hit 
the comeback trail this year in the way 
of production, there seems little sub- 
stance to the rumor that there are impor- 
tant quantities of tomatoes in hiding 
within the State. The only tomatoes that 
we could uncover have been definitely 
spoken for by regular customers. 


A good part of the Business Meeting 
was taken up with the discussion of the 
green wrap situation. Concensus of 
opinion seemed to be that canners should 
not discourage farmers in supplying this 
growing market, but that the acreage 
should very definitely be kept separate 
from canners’ acreage. It is a well known 
fact, of course, that the best tomatoes 
are picked for green wraps, leaving only 
No. 2’s for anyone who chooses to take 
the leftovers. 


Also at the Business Meeting an OPS 
Committee was appointed to channel 
price information through to the Nation- 
al Canners Association Steering Commit- 
tee. The Committee consists of Al 
Stokely, Al Neiland, Max Naas, Bob 
Jones, Bob Porter, and Ken Rider. It was 
also suggested that the same committee 
might consider the problems involved in 
meeting Quaratermaster requirements. 


THE FORMAL PROGRAM 


The formal program following the 
opening luncheon on November 15, was 
opened with a short address by President 
William E. Butterfield. Mr. Butterfield 
made a strong plea for quality, stating 
that a canner’s success depends upon 
what comes out of the can. He deplored 
the trend toward socialism, urging can- 
ners to continue no matter how gloomy 
the prospect. We owe this debt to the 
generations to come, he said. 


Earl Butz, Professor of Economics at 
Purdue University, took as his subject 
“America’s Place in this Changing 
World”. He pleaded with his audience 
to think and not to base decisions on 
emotion in these confusing times, other- 
wise, there is grave danger of losing our 
freedom, even while trying to preserve 
it. We must prepare for a long conflict 
and increased production, regardless of 
the outcome in Korea, he said. Professor 
Butz closed with a strong plea to indi- 
viduals within and without the govern- 
ment, to seek the strength of God and 
follow the Christian principals upon 
which this country was founded. 


CAMPBELL 


Secretary, Carlos Campbell, 
brought news from Washington. He told 
these Indiana canners that of all the 
strategic materials, tin is the only one of 
which there is a world surplus, the short- 
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George Robey Elected to Succeed 


age in this country resulting from price 
bungling in Washington. He pointed out 
that in 1950, 150,000 tons of tin were 
produced, while only 140,000 tons were 
consumed, and in 1951 it looked like a 25 
percent overage. He said that the govern- 
ment wants to cut the tin supply for can- 
ners some 30 percent, while maintaining 
the quota for export. If the cut is in- 
voked, only enough tin will be allotted to 
pack approximately 87 million cases of 
canned foods per quarter, which would 
mean, in effect, no dry line items at all. 
With NCA and the Tin Advisory Com- 
mittee protesting, the situation fortu- 
nately, looks a little brighter at this time. 


Mr. Campbell pointed to the proud rec- 
ord of the canning industry in both price 
and production, showing that because of 
the production increase during the last 
ten years, and despite soaring production 
costs, the housewife can by 63 percent 
more canned foods today with her hus- 
bands wages, than she could ten years 
ago. Price control, it is Mr. Campbell’s 
opinion, is bound to be continued, because 
of the politics involved rather than the 
economics. OPS, he said, forgets that 
the details of price regulations discour- 
age production, which is itself the best 
means of price control. 


Mr. Campbell told Indiana canners 
that OPS relief for tomato products had 
already been drafted and was at that 


time on its way to be signed. WA 
OPS AND QM 


Mr. Alfred Stokely, Indiana’s repre- 
sentative on the National Canners Asso- 
ciation’s Steering Committee, whose pur- 
pose it is to collect information concern- 
ing the impact of OPS orders on canners, 
and to work with OPS in eliminating 
objectionable features in orders covering 
next year’s production, asked Indiana 
canners to appoint a local committee to 
channel that information through him to 
the NCA Committee. He told the audi- 
ence that this information was needed 
in Washington by December 6, for OPS 
has already begun consideration of the 
new orders. As reported above, that Com- 
mittee was appointed at the Business 
Session. The Committee will also func- 
tion as a QM Committee. 


Mr. Ralph Woodside, who is the civil- 
ian representative on Colonel Durbin’s 
staff at Washington, made it plain to this 
Indiana audience, that the Quartermaster 
was most eager to cooperate with the in- 
dustry in obtaining quartermaster re- 
quirements. 


Also at the head table, and in atten- 
dance throughout the entire convention, 
were Major Moore of the Chicago QM, 
and Colonel Whittaker (now in civilian 
clothes). 
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PENNSYLVANIA CANNERS 
REVIVE SPIRIT OF ‘76 


400 or more Pennsylvania canners and 
their associates left Harrisburg, Tues- 
day afternoon, sparked with an enthusi- 
asm for freedom echoing the intensity 
of feeling displayed by our Founding 
Fathers. Speaker after speaker rallied 
around the convention theme “Is Free- 
dom Necessary”, eloquently reiterating 
the principles of those great men who 
debated the same subject and reached the 
same conclusion in this great Common- 
wealth 175 years ago. NCA’s Carlos 
Campbell called the temper of those in- 
dependent business men when he said 
that young men want freedom and its 
attendant risks while old men, and old 
nations, seek security. 


These men of Pennsylvania are young 
men, as is aptly demonstrated by the 
happy choice of so timely a theme. Fur- 
ther evidence of that same virulence is 
indicated in the staging of this conven- 
tion itself—which was presented with the 
same clock like precision and dispatch 
as of yore despite a three way blow in 
the past year, anyone of which might 
have severely crippled an association. 
The reference is, of course, to the resig- 
nation of Secretary Bill Free, the dis- 
continuance of the Sales Development 
Program under Ed Laucks, and the re- 
cent untimely death of Stran Summers. 
Special orchids are in order for Ed 
Laucks, who Chairmaned the Convention 
Committee, and for his able assistants, 
Joe Fullerton and George Lambert; for 
President Dave Winebrenner, and the 
new Secretary Walt York, and last but 
not least, to Miss Ruby Mears, who per- 
formed so ably during the several months 
when there was no active secretary. 


FREEDOM IN PENNSYLVANIA 


President D. E. Winebrenner, III, 
struck the keynote in his opening address 
Monday morning, November 19 “We sim- 
ply take freedom for granted in Amer- 
ica”, he said. “Our country was founded 
on the principles of personal freedom, 
and our Constitution guarantees the four 
freedoms. Every war in which we have 
been involved was basically a fight for 
freedom” he continued. Mr. Winebrenner 
nevertheless, reminded his audience that 
“none of us really has complete and abso- 
lute freedom”. He pointed to the thous- 
ands of laws that limit our freedom 
every day, such as the limitation of speed 
on a public highway, hunting and fishing 
seasons and locations, the necessity for 
taxes, and other rules and regulations 
necessary for the greater convenience of 
the largest number of people. These we 
must accept, he said, but the accelerated 
trend within the last 20 years toward 
more government controls that are not 


necessarily required, should cause us 
alarm, and the trend must be checked. 


FREEDOM AND HISTORY 


Ex-Executive Secretary William A. 
Free briefly reviewed the history of the 
Association, referring especially to those 
eleven men of vision who founded the 
Association back in 1914. Mr. Free then 
turned to the theme of the convention. 
The following stirring passage is ex- 
tracted from his paper. 

“In the lively decades following 1776, 
Americans became a great and virile 
people—self-reliant and free, but some- 
thing seems to have happened to America 
—and to Americans. 


“During the depression and World 
War II, we gave up much of our freedom 
—temporarily’. Since then we have dis- 
covered that freedoms relinquished ‘tem- 
porarily’ are hard to get back. Emer- 
gency regulations have led to planning 
and now the government, which accord- 
ing to our rules is supposed to be the 
servant of the people, is pretty much tak- 
ing over the running of our lives. This 
planning appears to be changing not only 
the character of our people. Millions 
now seem willing to give up their inde- 
pendence for the promise that the gov- 
ernment will take care of them. 


“Using the convention theme, we might 
again ask ourselves—‘Is Freedom Neces- 
sary?’ 

“The great cause for alarm is not that 
the ‘planners’ want to plan our lives but 
that we are allowing them to do so. And 
the most tragic aspect of it all is that so 
many of us, who should be more far- 
seeing, are helping them, by scurrying to 
Washington every time our own security 
in the form of special favors is endan- 
gered; every time we ourselves want 
some ‘planning’—subsidy—from the gov- 
ernment. 

“This country was not built by men 
who relied on somebody else to take care 
of them. It was built by men who relied 
on themselves; who dared to shape their 
own lives; who had enough courage to 
blaze new trails; who had enough con- 
fidence in themselves and the fellowman 
to group together to take the necessary 
risks. Men like Musselman, Winebrenner, 
Smith and those other fine Men of Vision 
who built so soundly for you. 


“The time has come for us to reestab- 
lish the rights for which we stand—to 
assert our inalienable rights to human 
dignity, self-respect, self-reliance—to be 
again the kind of people who once made 
America great. 

“Such a crusade for renewed freedom 
will require a succession of inspired 
leaders—leaders in spirit and in knowl- 
edge of the problems—not just men with 
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political power who are opposed to com- 
munism or to diluted communism, but 
men such as you who must be militantly 
for the distinctive way of life that was 
America.” 


RESEARCH AT PENN STATE 

Past President Alan R. Warehime an- 
nounced the completion of the building 
at Pennsylvania State College that will 
house the processing laboratory and pilot 
plant. Pointing to the interest of the 
staff at Penn State in the canning indus- 
try, and especially mentioning Dr. Mack, 
he made an urgent plea to canners and 
associates for equipment needed for both 
the laboratory and the pilot plant. The 
association has established a scholarship 
fund for students in the processing 
course that was begun in 1946. The addi- 
tion of a laboratory should do much to 
encourage students to make this course 
so important to the food canning indus- 
try, he said. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 


Charles W. York, the new full time 
Executive Secretary of the Association, 
having been on the job but a short two 
months, outlined in this introductory re- 
port the program he hoped to follow. A 
farm product from Western Pennsyl- 
vania, and with a background of service 
with the Potato Growers Association, Mr. 
York gives every evidence that he will 
be an asset to the Association. He em- 
phasized the fact that the Association 
staff is merely a tool to implement the 
ideas of the members, and asked for their 
continued help and support. 


OPS COMMITTEE 


Mr. Jim Shriver, who is a member of 
NCA’s OPS Steering Committee, ex- 
plained how that committee would at- 
tempt to get a more reasonable pricing 
formula from the agency on 1952 packs. 
He asked individual members to submit 
their ideas by December 6, so that they 
could be presented by the Committee to 
OPS before the 15th of the month. 

NCA Secretary, Carlos Campbell, sug- 
gested that since other associations are 
appointing committees to gather this in- 
formation individual members, 
Pennsylvania might wish to do likewise. 
At the same time he suggested they 
might pass on any ideas individual mem- 
bers might have concerning better rela- 
tions with the Quartermaster. 

President Winebrenner immediately 
complied, appointing Henry Buckingham, 
Ed Laucks, Elmer Yoder, and George 
Lambert to the committee. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. Elmer Yoder of the C. H. Mussel- 
man Company presented the following 
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which were unanimously 
adopted. (1) thanking the speakers, the 
officers, the staff, the Can Manufacturers 
Institute, and the press, for their co- 
operation. 

(2) Favoring discontinuance of price 
control, especially with relation to canned 
fruits and vegetables which are in suf- 
ficient supply to prevent runaway prices. 


(3) Requesting the Quartermaster to 
advise canners at an early date specific 
requirements by can size, quality style, 
ete., and asking them to accept tenders 
more promptly. 

(4) Expressing the thanks of the 
Association to William A. Free for his 
outstanding job as Executive Secretary 
for the past 17 years. 

(5) Offering sympathy to the family 
and associates of the late Stran Summers. 

(6) Thanking the allied industries for 
the outstanding entertainment provided 
at this convention. 


Mr. Yoder’s report concluded the morn- 
ing session. 


FREEDOM IN THE NATION 


Big name speakers such as NCA’s 
Vice-President Fred Heinz and Secretary 
Carlos Campbell, and Mr. Fred Bailey, 
Agricultural Analyst, spoke stirringly at 
the afternoon session of the necessity for 
freedom. Mr. Heinz, pinch hitting for 
President H, J. Barnes of the National 
Association, said that it is time for busi- 
ness to take a new look to see who’s 
doing what to who, and who’s paying for 
it. The cost of taxes today, he said, is 
higher than the cost of food, and he had 
figures to prove it. $57 billion taxes and 
$52 billion for food. If the national gov- 
ernment continues to tax, and tax, and 
tax, there’ll be little profits left for busi- 
ness, and little business left to pay the 
tax, he said. Speaking of the relatively 
staple price structure today, he said the 
basic supply and demand position has 
caused this rather than OPS. He advised 
Pennsylvania canners that the Procure- 
ment Committee, of which he is head, 
will meet in Washington within the next 
two weeks, and asked canners to send in 
their problems. 

Freedom and secruity—two objectives 
sought most by mankind—are in a sense 
at opposite ends of the pole, said Carlos 
Campbell. “Young men prize freedom of 
action with little thought for security, 
whereas the infirmities of age make eco- 
nomic security a most prized possession 
ot older men—we in the United States 
must guard against _premature age, 
brought on by dissipation. It is said, 
We are only as old as we think, that age 
is . matter not of years alone but a con- 
di‘‘on of the mind, and when we reach 
th. point in our thinking that we are 
unwilling to take the risk necessary for 
the preservation of freedom, we have 
gi wn old regardless of what the calen- 
day says. ... The basis essential for our 
frce enterprise system is freedom—free- 
do 2 to choose one’s occupation; freedom 
to buy and freedom to sell, and at such 
prices as result from freedom of bargain- 
ins between buyer and seller. Govern- 
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ment controls that deprive producers of 
these freedoms do so at the risk of dis- 
couraging production. 


Mr. Campbell then turned to the can- 
ning industry saying that it has demon- 
strated how an industry can, by means 
of keeping the production of canned 
foods in tune with demand, give the con- 
sumber more real protection from run 
away prices than she can get from gov- 
ernment price control. 


Mr. Bailey pointed out that freedom is 
not the easy way. That its “price is 
blood, toil and tears”. He showed that 
we, in the United States, are following 
the same course as Rome, Egypt, Athens, 
Carthage and finally England, urging his 
audience to fight this trend to socialism. 


OFFICERS 

Following slate of officers was unani- 
mously elected: J 

President, J. W. Fullerton, Hanover 
canning Co., Inc., Hanover, Pa.; Vice- 
President — Fruits, Ralph E. Arnold, 
Knouse Foods Cooperative, Inc., Peach 
Glen, Pa.; Vice-President — Vegetables, 
A. Reed Hayes, Jr., Mifflin Co. Packing 
Co., Reedsville, Pa.; Vice-President — 
Mushrooms, Chas. H. G. Sweigart, Key- 
stone Mushroom Company, Inc., Coates- 
ville, Pa.; Executive Secretary, Charles 
W. York; Treasurer, R. M. Mears. 


New Board Members: Charles Koller, 
Chas. G. Summers, Jr., Inc., New Free- 
dom, Pa.; Wm. A. Free, Jr., Hungerford 
Packing Co., Inc., Hungerford, Pa.; John 
Hauser, C. H. Musselman Co., Biglerville, 
Pa.; R. H. Pollock, H. J. Heinz Company, 
Chambersburg, Pa.; J. I. Burgoon, Bur- 
goon and Yingling Co., Gettysburg, Pa. 


FREEDOM TO SELL 


Tuesday morning’s session was con- 
cerned with the Freedom to Sell, the 
opportunities involved in selling and the 
advantages of giving the consumer what 
she wants. Harold H. Jaeger of the Can 
Manufacturers Institute in the lead-off 
position, told the canners audience, free- 
dom is impossible in business unless there 
is a profit. He pointed to the price ad- 
vantage enjoyed by canned foods, but 
warned canners that they are not getting 
their share of the increased consumption 
of foods in recent years. Sales of all 
foods are up 31 percent over ten years 
ago. The expendable income is up 112 
percent. While frozen foods enjoy in- 
creased sales of 400 percent, items like 
canned peas are up only 2 percent and 
corn 14 percent, so that it seems canners 
are not only not grabbing the opportun- 
ity, but they are not looking for the 
opportunity in consumer promotion. He 
explained the program of the Can Manu- 
facturers Institute and asked his audi- 
ence to tie in with this publicity. 

Don Callahan, also of CMI, followed 
Mr. Jaeger, pointing out that no business 
can ever stand still. It is impossible to 
remain static, he said. Movement is 
essential, and that movement will be 
either forward or backward. “Freedom,” 
he said, “must be earned, and after it is 
earned, it must be constantly and con- 
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tinually supported.” “Freedom gives you 
responsibility in place of regimentation. 
Freedom gives you the opportunity to 
profit in relationship to your work in 
place of protection.” Responsibilities, he 
said “cover the fields of community rela- 
tions, labor relations, relations with your 
business associates—brokers, distributors 
and retailers — consumer relations, and 
relations with your competitors.” 


“There probably never was a time,” 
warned Mr. Callahan, “when it was so 
vitally important for the canning indus- 
try, individually and through its associa- 
tions, to stand up and be counted. Hard- 
ly a week has passed in 1951 when news 
ef another attack on the position of can- 
ned foods has not appeared,” he said. He 
told his audience of a survey made by the 
“Progressive Grocer” that showed a 
pretty discouraging picture as far as 
sales volume and profits on canned foods 
was concerned in food stores, saying that 
much of this undoubtedly resulted from 
footballing in the retail markets. Mr. 
Callahan said that the picture can be 
changed with hard work. Hard work 
can be made more effective, he said, by 
working through and with such promo- 
tional organizations as the Pennsylvania 
Canned Mushroom Institute, the Associ- 
ated Independent Canners, National Red 
Cherry Institute, Kraut Packers Associa- 
tion, Processed Apple Institute, Pickle 
Packers Association, Blue Lake Green 
Bean Canners Association, ete. The Can 
Manufacturers Institute constantly offers 
the industry promotional opportunities 
that can be tied in with individual or 
association effort. The associations, he 
said, provide the individual canner with 
a platform from which to speak to the 
trade and to the consumers. They pro- 
vide the vehicle to drive for more sales 
and greater profits. “Your participation 
in such activities as a member means 
that you pay dues for the privilege of 
working harder than you ever have be- 
fore, the difference being that your work 
is more effective, more resultful, because 
it is part of an industry wide compila- 
tion, that at once acknowledges the can- 
ners’ responsibilities and then moves to 
do something about them. For those who 
process, but do not promote, the future 
looks not only cloudy but mighty dark.” 

For best results in sales and promotion 
Mr. Callahan offered the following pro- 
gram: (1) Check your recent sales rec- 
ords and establish tfrom hese facts sales 
quotas for each area; (2) From these 
facts ascertain the weak and strong 
areas; (3) From this calculate reason- 
able sales quotas for each broker and 
distributor; (4) Watch for geographical 
changes and adjust your sales and pro- 
motional efforts accordingly. 

Mr. Callahan offered the following 
basic rules of what not to do: (1) Fail- 
ure to allocate the right amount of sales 
and promotional efforts to the right mar- 
kets; (2) Failure to time your promotion 
efforts to your sales and distribution ef- 
forts; (3) Failure to select good brokers; 
(4) Failure to maintain quality stand- 
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SUMMERS ELECTION 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of Charles G. Summers Jr., Inc., New 
Freedom, Pennsylvania, November 16, 
Mrs. Caroline Stone Summers was elected 
Chairman of the Board, succeeding her 
late husband, T. Stran Summers; Charles 
O. Koller was elected Executive Vice- 
President, Treasurer and General Man- 
ager; Edward J. Laucks, Secretary and 
Vice-President in Charge of Sales; and 
Harry J. Martin, Assistant Secretary 
and Assistant Treasurer. 

Mr. Koller has been with Summers 
since they moved from Maryland to 
Pennsylvania 28 years ago. Mr. Laucks 
was formerly Sales Manager and Vice- 
President of the P. J. Ritter Company, 
Bridgeton, New Jersey, and from Sep- 
tember 1948 to April of this year was 
Sales Development Director of the Penn- 
sylvania Canners Association. Mr. Mar- 
tin has for many years been assistant to 
Mr. Koller. 

Mrs. Summers has two sons, Lt. 
Thomas S. Summers, Jr., in the U. S. 
Army, and C. Dwight Summers, a stu- 
dent at Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. 


STOKELY OFFICIAL INJURED 
IN AUTO ACCIDENT 


Harry (Pat) Goode, Assistant to P. A. 
Schmith, Manager of the Indiana and 
Illinois operations of Stokely-Van Camp, 
Inc., was seriously injured in an auto- 
mobile accident near Bedford, Indiana 
on Wednesday evening, November 14, 
Mr. Goode was on his way to the Indiana 
Convention at French Lick. At first re- 
port there seemed little hope for his 
recovery, but later reports are more 
hopeful. 


BACKRATH WITH 
MANN BROTHERS 


Robert H. Backrath, Polk County 
citrus grower, and previously with the 
Pasco Packing Company, Dade City, 
Florida, as Sales Manager for the Cana- 
dian Division, has joined the Mann 
Brothers Canning Company of Lakeland, 
Florida, as Vice-President, Charles Mann, 
President of the firm has announced. 

Mr. Backrath, who was one of the pio- 
neers in the processed citrus fruit indus- 
try, now lives at Lake Alfred. 


GETS HOLSUM POST 


Thomas A. Igoe, formerly with Inde- 
pendent Grocers’ Alliance in Chicago, has 
been named sales manager of the eastern 
division of the Holsom Products Com- 
pany. 


NEWS AND PERSONALS 


HOLLIDAY HEADS 
CAL-TUNA SALES 


C. A. “Hap” Holliday, former Adver- 
tising Manager of the California Tuna 
Canning Company, San Diego, Califor- 
nia, has been appointed Sales Manager, 
succeeding Robert H. Rohrbach, and will 
continue supervision of the promotional 
phase of the company’s products, primar- 
ily those under the “Nielsen” and “Sea- 
Preme” labels. A former newspaper man 
and magazine advertising manager, Mr. 
Holliday’s experience includes sales pro- 
motion, public relations, and radio and 
television production publicity. 


KELLOGG BUYS 
WELCH GRAPE JUICE PLANT 


The Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, 
Michigan, has bought the Welch Grape 
Juice Company factory and office build- 
ing at San Leandro, California for the 
use of processing and packing breakfast 
foods. The plant was built in 1946 and 
has over 150,000 square feet of floor 
space. 


ABELL RETURNS TO 
BARRY-WEHMILLER 


W. Ralph Abell, for the past 16 months 
on active duty as a Captain in the Marine 
Corps, has returned to the Barry-Weh- 
miller Machinery Company as Advertis- 
ing Manager. Captain Abell just recently 
returned from Korea, where he spent 11 
months as an Infantry Unit Commander. 
His return to his position as Advertising 
Manager was effective November 1. 


NATIONAL CHERRY WEEK 


The National Red Cherry Institute has 
proclaimed the week of February 15 to 
22 National Cherry Week. In connection 
with the event a National Cherry Pie 
Baking Contest will take place on Febru- 
ary 21 in Chicago, at which time state 
champions from at least 40 states will 
compete. Around 30,000 young girls will 
be competing in the preliminary town, 
county and state contests for the oppor- 
tunity to take part in the national event. 


WHOLESALERS MERGE 


Jordan Stevens Company, pioneer 
wholesale grocers of Minneapolis, will 
merge their operations on December 1 
with the May Brothers Company. The 
May organization takes over the Jordan 
Stevens inventory, a large part of its 
personnel, the Jordan Stevens brands, 
and sponsorship of Jordan Stevens’ 150- 
unit Guild Stores voluntary chain. 
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OHIO CANNERS CONFERENCE 


The 21st Annual Ohio Conference for 
Canners, Fieldmen, and Growers of Vege- 
table Crops for Processing is scheduled 
for February 11 and 12, 1952 at the new 
Ohio Union Building, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. Plans are now 
underway for the program which will 
include the latest information on soil 
management, varieties, disease and insect 
control and related subjects. 


Staff members from Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, as well as representatives from in- 
dustry will appear on the program. This 
annual conference is sponsored by the 
Agricultural Extension Service of Ohio 
State University in cooperation with the 
Ohio Canners Association. 

Winners in the Ohio Top Ten Tomato 
Club will be honored at the banquet on 
Monday evening of the conference. 


The 5th Annual Vegetable and Fruit 
Processors Conference will follow on 
February 13 and 14 at the same location. 
The technical phase of the actual process- 
ing of vegetables and fruits will be pre- 
sented at this meeting. Both of these 
conferences are scheduled for the same 
week to save travel and time for those 
who wish to attend both meetings. 


EXTRANEOUS MATERIAL 
CONFERENCE 


The Department of Plant Sciences of 
Syracuse University, will hold an infor- 
mal conference on problems of extrane- 
ous material in foods, on January 11 
beginning at 10 A.M. in Lyman Hall, 
College Place and University Place, 
Syracuse, New York. Time will be avail- 
able on January 12 for discussion of spe- 
cial problems. The conference is open to 
technicians and administrative personnel 
who deal with extraneous material prob- 
lems. Those planning to attend should 
inform J. D. Wildman, Room 216, Lyman 
Hall, Department of Plant Sciences, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New 
York. 


GENERAL BOX MOVES 


The executive offices and laboratory of 
the General Box Company will be moved 
from 500 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
to a modern new building in Des Planes, 
Illinois, on November 26. 


IN NEW SALES POST 


J. W. McElligott, for many years asso- 
ciated with Kingan & Company, India- 
napolis, has been named executive vice- 
president and general manager for 
Shedd-Bartush Foods, Inc., of Detroit. 
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FMC ACQUIRES 
SIMPLEX PACKAGING 
MACHINERY COMPANY 


Food Machinery and Chemical Corpo- 
yation has announced the acquisition of 
Simplex Packaging Machinery, Inc., of 
California, manufacturers of 
bag-making and packaging machinery. 
Final purchase agreements were com- 
pleted on October 26, with price details 
undisclosed. 


According to Clarence M. Frazier, 
FMC vice- president, the newly acquired 
company will be operated as an integral 
part of the parent Corporation’s Stokes 
and Smith Company, an FMC subsidiary 
at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Rene’ 
Gaubert, founder of the Simplex organ- 
ization, will continue for the present as 
resident manager of the West Coast 
operation. 


Simplex Packaging Machinery, Inc. is 
an acknowledged leader in the bag-mak- 
ing machinery field, serving packers of 
candy, dried fruits, fresh produce, tea 
and various other products which are 
packaged in bags. The company’s prin- 
cipal product line includes two types of 
equipment. One is machinery which pro- 
duces bags from transparent film at rates 
of 50 to 125 per minute. The second type 
of equipment automatically forms, fills 
and seals transparent film bags at 40 to 
50 per minute. 


The company also sells equipment for 
weighing and filling free-flowing dry 
products, for mechanically wrapping 
products, and for heat-sealing packages. 

FMC officials stated that the acquisi- 
tion of Simplex Packaging Machinery, 
Inc., will substantially supplement the 
various lines of equipment produced by 
Food Machinery’s Stokes and Smith Com- 
pany which is a major builder of packag- 
ing and set-up paper box making ma- 
chinery. 


FMC WINS 
ANNUAL REPORT AWARD 


For the fifth consecutive year, Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corporation has 
received top honors for the best annual 
report publication of the machinery in- 
dustry in the Financial World Survey of 
Annual Reports. 


The award, a bronze “Oscar of Indus- 
try,” was presented to FMC persident 
Paul L. Davies at an annual award ban- 
quct in New York City, attended by more 
than 1800 business and financial execu- 
tives from all over the United States and 
Canada. The presentation was made by 
Weston Smith, executive vice-president 
of Financial World magazine, at the 
Ho‘el Statler on October 29, 1951. 


\ total of 5000 annual reports were 
considered this year in the international 
Con petition, and these were judged in 
10° industrial classifications for the 
“Best-of-Industry” awards. 
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TRI-STATE PROGRAM 


The Tri-State Packers Association will 
hold its Annual Convention at the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Thursday and Friday, November 29 and 
30. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 29 

Beginning at 10 o’clock on Thursday 
morning, association business will be 
transacted, and the General Session will 
follow at 11 o’clock, at which time talks 
will be given by Carlos Campbell, Secre- 
tary of the National Canners Associa- 
tion; Harold O. Smith, Jr., Executive 
Vice-President U. S. Wholesale Grocers 
Association; and Watson Rogers, Execu- 
tive President of the National Food Brok- 
ers Association. 

At 2 o’clock on the afternoon the Sec- 
ond General Session will convene and will 
be devoted to “Our Second Century”, so 
named because the processors of the area 
have completed a successful first century. 
Speakers chosen to appear on this pro- 
gram and participate in the discussion 
are each recognized as being outstanding 
authorities in their respective fields. 

At 3 P.M. opportunity will be afforded 
everyone to view the exhibits of the asso- 
ciation’s canner and freezer members. 
The exhibits will afford the opportunity 
to better visualize the great variety of 
products offered by packers of the Tri- 
State area, and will serve as an indica- 
tion of th tremendous volume of canned 
foods available from the area. 

At 5 P.M. the Crown Can Company 
will entertain with its annual Cocktail 
Party, invitations to which can be had 
at the registration desk, or from mem- 
bers of the firm. 

At 7:30 P.M. the Get-Together Com- 
mittee will be hosts for the Annual Ban- 
quet and Entertainment. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 30 


At 10 A.M. on Friday there will be a 
combined session for tomato and tomato 
products packers. Dr. Maurice Siegel 
will discuss the vital subject of “Ex- 
traneous Matter in Tomato and Tomato 
Products”. There will be a panel discus- 
sion covering equipment for controlling 
insects and diseases in tomatoes. 

Also at 10 A.M. the lima bean group 
will meet to review existing PMA grades 
for raw material. The purpose of this 
session will be to determine in what ways 
the grades should be changed to better 
correlate the raw grades with those of 
the canned and frozen product. 

At 10:30 A.M. there will be a discus- 
sion on water pollution control. 

The Board of Directors will have a 
luncheon meeting at 12:30 P.M. as the 
concluding item on the Convention 
program. 


RESEARCH MEN TO MEET 


The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Re- 
search and Development Associates, Food 
and Container Institute, will be held at 
the Palmer House, Chicago, April 15 to 
17, Dr. R. W. Johnston, Program Com- 
mittee Chairman, has announced. 
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CAPEHART 
CEILING ADJUSTMENTS 


In revision 1 to SR 2 to CPR 22, the 
Office of Price Stabilization, November 
20, gave manufacturers the option of ad- 
justing their ceiling prices under the 
Capehart Pricing Formula, by making 
changes in their General Ceiling Price 
Regulation maximums or in’ their pre- 
Korean price levels. The Revision, effec- 
tive November 26, provides a method by 
which manufacturers, who are applying 
for Capehart adjustments, can calculate 
an overhead cost adjustment factor. It 
may be used by any manufacturer who 
has calculated his Capehart adjustments 
under SR 17 to CPR 22, OPS says. 


Under Revision 1 to SR 2 “you calcu- 
late the average percentage increase over 
your base period price which you would 
be permitted under CPR 22 or under SR 
17 to CPR 22”. “Second, you calculate the 
average percentage by which your GCPR 
Ceiling Prices exceed your base period 
prices. A comparison of these two per- 
centages provides the percentage adjust- 
ment, up or down, which is to be applied 
to GCPR ceilings. This gives the ceiling 
prices under this supplementary regula- 
tion for base period commodities. This 
supplementary regulation may be used 
for the entire business or for a unit, a 
category or product line, the statement 
said. 


This addition of the overhead cost ad- 
justment method is the only important 
change made by the Revision of SR 2. 
The original CPR 22 allowed adjustment 
for increases in labor and material costs 
only. 


OPS points out that except as modified 
or supplemented by Revision 1 to SR 2, 
all provisions of SR 17 to CPR 22, and 
all provisions of CPR 22, including re- 
porting provisions, are applicable to all 
manufacturers using the revised SR 2 
to CPR 22. 


The new revision permits a manufac- 
turer to propose his own method for 
obtaining price adjustment ratio to be 
applied to his GCPR Ceiling Price. A 
similar provision was included in the 
original supplementary regulation. The 
provision enables a manufacturer to 
tailor the method prescribed in the regu- 
lation to meet individual situations, when 
necessary. Any method proposed by a 
manufacturer must, however, be consis- 
tent with the methods prescribed and 
must have APS’s written approval be- 
fore used. 


VAL SWEET INCORPORATES 


The Val Sweet Corp. has been incor- 
porated at San Francisco, California, 
with a capital stock of $500,000 to carry 
on a business in fruit concentrates. In- 
corporators are A. Schapiro, L. J. Block 
and Ralph A, Alden. 
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OLD FORESTER JELL 


A recent and most unusual develop- 
ment in the perpared foods field is Old 
Forester Jell which boasts of a mel- 
low, full-bodied Bourbon flavor obtained 
through the inclusion of genuine Old 
Forester Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
Whisky in its ingredients. 


Old Forester Jell is said to provide a 
taste treat when served with steaks, 
chops, fowl and other meats. It is also 
used as a.spread for biscuits, rolls and 
crackers, adding new dining pleasure for 
family and guests. Alcoholic content is 
5 percent by volume. 


Product is packed in handsome, heavy- 
base Libbey tumblers holding 5% ounces 
of jell. White orchid design, a replica 
of the orchid design used in Old Forester 
Whisky advertising, adds to attractive 
appearance of package which has re-use 
value in the home. Container has White 
closure which contains label information. 
Old Forester Jell is packaged in special 
gift carton containing four tumblers of 
jelly. 


Old Forester Jell is currenty available 
by mail order from the manufacturer. 
Distribution is being planned through 
food brokers, food wholesale houses and, 
in states where liquor regulations per- 
mit, through wholesale and retail liquor 
stores. A direct mail campaign, offering 
the four-tumbler gift carton with all 
shipping charges prepaid, is being con- 
ducted. 


Old Forester Jell is a product of 
Brown-Forman Industries, a division of 
Brown-Forman Distillers Corporation, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


Handsome, heavy base, Libbey tumblers with re-use value in the home are used for 
packaging Old Forester Jell, a new and distinctive prepared food product recently 
introduced by Brown-Forman Industries of Louisville, Kentucky. White orchid design 
Simplicity and dignity of package indicate quality nature of 
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the product. 
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Glass tumblers packaged in sets of three have been adopted to triple unit sales of 
vacuum-packed Acadian pecans, according to Louisiana Pecan Shellers, Inc., St. Mar- 
tinville, La. Each tumbler as shown, contains a different variety of Acadian pecans 
including selected halves, pieces, and granules packed in a gift box which serves 
double-duty as a point of sale display. Package, carton and all promotional material 
on Acadian pecans tie in with the “Land of Evangeline” theme. Tumblers, by Libbey 
Glass Division of Owens-Illinois; metal closure by Anchor Hocking; yellow and blue 
labels by Muirson Label Co.; yellow and blue carton supplied by Central Carton Co. 


C. R. UNDERWOOD HEADS 
KNOX GLASS GROUP 


At a special meeting of the Board of 
Directors of Knox Glass Bottle Company 
held Thursday, October 18, Chester R. 
Underwood, formerly vice-president of 
Knox Glass Bottle Company of Missis- 
sippi, was elected president of Knox 
Glass Bottle Company to fill the vacancy 
in that office occasioned by the death of 
his brother, Mr. Roy R. Underwood. At 
a similar meeting held the same day, the 
Board of Directors of Knox Glass Asso- 
ciates, Inc., named C. R. Underwood 
president of that central administrative 
organization. G. B. Underwood will con- 
tinue in his capacity as vice-president. 

C. R. Underwood has been closely asso- 
ciated with the Knox group of companies 
virtually since its inception and is widely 
known throughout the glass container 
industry. Since the founding of Knox 
Glass Bottle Company of Mississippi in 
1932 he has served as vice-president and 
general manager of the entire southern 
operation of the Knox group of com- 
panies, which embraces two glass con- 
tainer manufacturing plants in Jackson, 
Mississippi, and another factory located 
at palestine, Texas, represented through- 
out the South by some 22 sales offices. In 
addition to the southern units, C. R. Un- 
derwood will now diiect the activities 
of the entire Knox group which comprises 
glass contaner plants at Sheffield, Pa.; 
Marienville, Pa.; Oil City, Pa.; Knox, 
Pa.; Parker, Pa.; Lincoln, Ill.; Gas City, 
Ind.; and Denver, Colorado, together 
with a nationwide sales organization. 


GLASS 
PACKAGE 
DESIGN 


SELECT HALVES 
preces 
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Mrs. Virginia Whitfield, wife of Louis 
Whitfield, President of the W & W Pickle 
and Canning Co., Montgomery, Ala., and 
L. D, Stacy, Assistant Vice-President of 
the company, are shown admiring a 
Treasure Chest of glassed foods at the 
recent annual meeting of the National 
Pickle Packers Association in the Shera- 
ton Hotel, Chicago. The chest which was 
donated by Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
was presented to Mr. Stacy as an atten- 
dance award. 


Cinnamon Sugar is the newest product 
to carry the famous “Mc” banner in the 
line of spices and seasonings packed by 
McCormick & Co., Inc., Baltimore. For 
consumer convenience and safe sealing, 
McCormick selected a sprinkle-top cap 
lined with glassine Inaseal. Familiar red, 
white and blue labels, by U. S. Litho- 
graph, offer fullest display and reverse 
side suggests product uses. Jars by 
Owens-Illinois, closures by Crown Cork 
& Seal Co. 
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VICTOR HERBERT MUSICALE 


Among the many things planned for 
the forthcoming National Convention at 
Atlantic City next January, the Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Association will 
also sponsor a Victor Herbert Musicale 
at the Warner Theatre on the Boardwalk 
on Sunday evening, January 20. A fine 
evening of America’s most familiar 
music has been arranged under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Dosso, associate conductor 
of the Radio Music Hall Orchestra. In 
addition to a 386 piece orchestra, there 
will be outstanding soloists, quartets and 
operatic entertainers. Complimentary 
tickets will be available from exhibitors 
in Machinery Hall on Saturday afier- 
noon and Sunday. 


NFBA MEETING PLANS 


Although details cannot be revealed, 
National Food Brokers Association prom- 
ises what should prove to be the most sig- 
nificant business session in many years 
at the 1952 Convention, which will be 
held on Saturday morning, January 19. 
Members are advised not to make any 
appointments for this period, for it will 
be a meeting they will not want to miss, 
and one about which they will talk for 
the rest of the year. 

The Association is advising members 
not to ask more principals to write the 
NFBA for hotel accommodations for the 
Atlantic City Convention, as there will 
not be enough hotel space to care for 
their requests. 


MARKS ANNIVERSARY 


J. W. Herscher, president of the Hub- 
bard Grocery Co., wholesalers of Charles- 
ton, West Virginia, is receiving congratu- 
lations on the observance of his 55th 
anniversary in the wholesale grocery 
field. Mr. Herscher is a former presi- 
dent of the National-American Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association. 


MISSING THE BOAT 


Speaking before a large group of West 
Coast food packers at a meeting in the 
Commercial Club, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, J. Frank Grimes, president of 
the Independent Grocers Alliance, de- 
clared that canners, advertising and pro- 
motion men are overlooking a great mar- 
ket in this country. He asserted that 
there is a potential demand for 25,000,000 
cases of canned peaches, 10,000,000 of 
olives and 20,000,000 cases of tuna. 
“People will buy these foodstuffs from 
West Coast packers if prices can be low- 
ered slightly and goods properly mer- 
chandised”, he said. “For example, olives 
should be sold as a nourishing and 
healthful food and not just as a delicacy 
or luxury to have as adornment on the 
table. The olive pack should be boosted 
and the selling price lowered. The re- 
sulting pickup in sales would astound the 
entire industry,” 


1951 


The New York Giants’ manager Leo 
Durocher, an old hand at picking up 
awards, accepts one from the National 
Pickle Packers Association for being 
“The Man of 1951 Who Got Out of the 
Biggest Pickle.” Martha Tilton, radio’s 
liltin’ songstress, in presenting the award 
for the pickle packers recalled that the 
Giants lost 11 straight games and then 
came back to startle the baseball world 
by winning the National League pen- 
nant and almost the World Series. 


Pimientos in glass jars have been 
added to the varied food line of the King 
Pharr Canning Operations Ine., Cullman, 
Alabama, according to a recent announce- 
ment by this packer. Distribution covers 
the southeastern states. Fancy whole red 
pimientos are packed in four and seven 
ounce jars. Pimientos for King Pharr 
brand are grown in Cullman County, Ala- 
bama. Red and yellow lithograph closure 
serves as label. Owens-Illinois supplies 
the Duraglas jars; closures by White 
Cap. 
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lass brings greater buying 
canned well glassed foods’ 


says W. H. ALBERS, Presiden: 
Albers Super Markets, Inc 
Cincinnati, Ohi 


“We look very favorably upon items packed in glass, as 
we feel they are a valuable package addition in today’s 
self-service grocery operation. 


“Glass-packed fruits and vegetables, especially, have a 
color appeal and attract attention to the canned-goods 
departments; they create an appetite appeal which leads 
to a greater buying response on canned as well as glassed 
foods. We definitely feel that beyond their place of utility 
in a modern self-service super market, glass jars appeal to 
many housewives who like to see what they are buying 
and use the containers for storing unused portions. 


“We endorse and welcome ideas like visible packaging be 

. : ; For years, glass packages have been shopper stoppers. 
which help to add attractiveness to our stock and lead tO cause glass always shows off contents attractively and hor 
extra impulse sales, as well as perform as self-sellingitems.” —_estly, Albers Super Markets, Inc. uses glass displays extensivel! 
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The time-proved glass package 


for prepared foods 
the only visual package 
for processed foods 


Glass has been a selling package for 
mayonnaise, jellies, ketchup, pickles, 
peanut butter and many other prod- 
ucts for years. The people who sell 
your products know from their own 
experience that the sparkle and appe- 
tite appeal of glass-packed products 
automatically increase impulse sales. 
They know, too, that the convenience 
of glass packages in use makes repeat 
sales. 


MAYONNAISE 


tn 


CONTAINERS 


And glass increases total food sales 
~ without using extra shelf space. This 

De was proved by careful market tests in 
" WAX BEANS the American Stores of Philadelphia. 

2 The new technique of displaying glass 
and tin side by side, in the same space 
previously used for tin alone, paid off 
in every instance by increased sales. 
TOTAL SALES of all items tested in- 


creased 35.6%. 


*Heat-sterilized in container 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


CONTAINERS 
SELL FOOD 


BY SIGHT 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 
To get BIG volume, here is how Albers Super Markets, 


Inc. utilizes glass in a special display . . . gives customers TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
@ sparkling, colorful reminder to buy. BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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FRUIT SPREAD PRODUCTION--1950 


A Preliminary Report of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, October, 1951. 


Commercial production of standard 
fruit spreads in the United States dur- 
ing 1950 approached 600 million pounds, 
or sufficient jams, jellies, fruit butters, 
and marmalades to provide four pounds 
of these products for every member of 
the population. Preliminary findings of 
the Department of Commerce in an in- 
dustry-financed survey indicate an in- 
crease of approximately 13 percent in 
1950 production over that of the preced- 
ing year. The preliminary study is based 
on reports from plants which in 1949 
produced 60 percent of the industry’s 
output. 


Relative stability between the two 
years appeared in the production of mar- 
malades and preserves and jams, with 
gains limited to two and three percent 
respectively, on the basis of early re- 
ports. In contrast, the manufacturer of 
fruit jellies and butters evidenced in- 
creases of better than twenty and thirty 
percent. These gains turned largely on 
augmented packs of apple and apple- 
mixture jellies, and apple butter. 

Production data by fruit type, sub- 
mitted for the two years 1949 and 1950 
by identical firms, reveal strawberry and 
red raspberry preserves and jams to have 
declined in production by approximately 
10 percent. Production in all other classes 
enumerated in the array showed gains 
ranging from two percent for blackberry 
preserves and jams to 46 percent for 
crabapple jelly. 

Grape and peach preserves and jams 
appear to have increased in production 
by 10 percent, grape jelly by 5 percent 
and apple and apple mixture jellies by 40 
and 36 percent respectively in 1950 over 
1949. All comparisons mentioned here 
are made on the basis of the preliminary 
sample and are subject to revision in the 
final report. 


Relative importance among the fruit 
types enumerated in the production data 
for preserves and jams would seem to 
indicate that strawberry again headed 
the list in 1950 despite a decline from 
production heights gained in 1949. Bet- 
ter than 25 percent of all preserves and 
jams reported on in the preliminary 
sample were made of strawberries. 

Next in importance was grape jam 
which comprised 17 percent of that re- 
ported, followed by peach, blackberry and 
red raspberry in that order. The residual 
group of preserves and jams undifferen- 
tiated as to fruit type amounted to 23 
percent of the 1950 preliminary sample. 
Prcduction for this group rose 26 percent 
in 1950 over that of 1949 in the opera- 
tions of firms covered in this report. 

Distribution of production among fruit 
types in the jelly category shows grape 
jelly leading as a single class, closely 
followed by apple jelly and apple 
mixture. 


1G 


PRESERVES AND JAMS PERCENTAGE 
DISTRIBUTION BY FRUIT TYPE, 19501 


Production 


Type percentage 
Strawberry 25.3 
Red raspberry 8.6 
17.1 
Peach ... 10.9 
Cherry 5.9 
23.1 

Total .... 100.0 


! Preliminary. 
* Includes dewberry, boysenberry, loganberry and 
younsberry. 


JELLIES PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
BY FRUIT TYPE, 1950! 


Production 


Type percentage 
26.9 
Apple 23.0 
Apple mixture 168 
Currant .......... 3.9 
Crabapple ....... 4.5 
4.6 
Other 18.3 

Total 100.0 

1 Preliminary. 


* Includes dewberry, boysenberry, loganberry and 
youngberry. 


Of the other types listed (currant, 
crabapple, and blackberry) none appears 
to account for as much as five percent of 
total jelly production. 


Jellies not reported under separate 
types amount to less than 20 percent of 
that produced in plants covered in the 
study. Jellies included in this category, 
along with the two apple types mentioned 
above, showed substantial increases in 
production in 1950 as compared with 
operations in 1949. 


Operations reported by manufacturers 
submitting data for the years 1949 and 


1950 evidenced a shift in packaging of 
preserves and jams, as well as _ jellies 
and marmalades from glass containers 
of the 1 pound variety to glasses con- 
taining less then 1 pound. 


Preliminary tabulations of 1950 pack- 
aging data show 37 percent of all glass- 
yacked preserves and jams turned out in 
glasses containing less than 1 pound, 46 
percent in pound glasses, and 17 percent 
in glasses holding more than 1 pound. 
The first two figuves compare with the 22 
percent in under 1 pound, and 63 percent 
in 1 pound glasses which obtained for the 
1949 pack of preserves and jams manu- 
factured by the same plants. 

Jellies, with their characteristic pre- 
poncerance of small glass containers, 
nonetheless increased this ration in 1950 
as compared with 1949. In the year under 
study, 88 percent of glass-packed jellies 
reported were packed in containers of 
less than 1 pound capacity, only 7 per- 
cent in 1 pound glasses and 10 percent in 
glass containers of over 1 pound. In 1949 
the same plants packed only 74 percent 
of their glass-contained jellies in sizes 
under 1 pounds, and better than 17 per- 
cent in 1 pound glasses. 


Marmalades likewise tended away 
from the 1 pound glass container, al- 
though 65 percent of the glass-contained 
fruit spreads of this type manufactured 
by reporting plants were packed in 
glasses of 1 pound in 1950. In 1949, 81 
percent of glass-packed marmalades 
manufactured by these same plants were 
put up in 1 pound jars. Glass containers 
of under 1 pound were employed in 16 
percent of the pack in 1950 as compared 
with 6 percent in 1949. 


(Continued on Page 20) 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE OF FRUIT SPREAD PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES, 1950! 


Product 


Preserves and jams 


Jellies 


(In pounds) 


Fruit butters 


Marmalades 


1948 1949 19502 
276,500,000 275,000,000 384,100,000 
oe 176,500,000 178,600,000 218,600,000 
57,700,000 52,400,000 71,000,000 
26,100,000 25,300,000 25,800,000 
536,800,000 531,300,000 599,500,000 


Total 


' Does not include substandard preserves, jams, or jellies. 
* Preliminary. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY SIZE OF GLASS CONTAINER UTILIZED IN 


Product 


Preserves and jams 


Jellies 


FRUIT SPREAD PACKS—1950! 


Fruit butters 


Marmalades 


Under 1 pound 1 pound Over 1 pound Total 

ore 37.2 46.0 16.8 100.0 
82.5 7.1 10.4 100.0 

11.6 3.7 84.7 100.0 

16.4 65.2 18.4 100.0 

49.3 27.0 23.7 100.0 


Total 


' Preliminary. Does not include fruit spreads packed in tin or 


other non-glass containers. 


PURCHASES BY THE ARMED FORCES OF JAMS, JELLIES, MARMALADES AND 


APPLE BUTTER, 1950-51 
(Thousand pounds) 


1950 1950 1951 
1950 January- July- January- 

Product year June December June 
Preserves and jams 6,874 339 6,535 37,953 
Jellies ........... 7,539 88 7,451 21,455 
Apple butter 839 61 778 4,487 
Total .... 15,423 619 14,804 63,925 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


But Little Change In Situation—Canadian 
Distributors Buying Tri-State Tomatoes — 
Volume Citrus Pack Underway—Cranberry 
Sauce Sought—California Fruits Tighten— 
Sardines At Ceilings—Tuna Improves. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., Nov. 23, 1951 


THE SITUATION—Yesterday’s holi- 
day caused hardly a ripple in the placid- 
ity of the canned foods market here, and 
the week was rather uneventful insofar 
as new trends or price developments are 
concerned. Aside from a higher market 
on California sardines, and an improved 
tone in tomatoes, attributable to volume 
inquiries from Canada, markets have 
shown little change. The tuna situation 
on the Coast, however, is looking up as 
a result of a lessening in competitive 
pressure from offerings of Japanese fish. 


THE OUTLOOK—Distributors gener- 
ally appear content with their overall 
inventory picture, and the trade is look- 
ing for a rather uneventful maket during 
the balance of 1951, aside from a normal 
volume of fill-in purchases. Interest is 
now shifting to canner pack plans for 
the coming year, with the situation com- 
plicated by the insistence of Washington 
economists that we are due for another 
round of inflationary pressures in the 
coming year. This has led distributors 
to carefully evaluate the competitive 
position of various canned foods staples 
in an effort to determine if there is dan- 
ger of any staples “pricing themselves 
out of the market”. 


TOMATOES — The situation in the 
Tri-States is perking up on the basis of 
reported substantial buying by Canadian 
distributors in that area, and canners are 
cautioning their regular customers that 
503s and 2s, as well as 244s, may be 
cleared from first hands by the turn of 
the year. The market currently is strong 
at $1.45 for 303s, $1.50 for 2s, and $2.15 
and upwards for 2%s standards, with 
10s holding firm at $7.50. Extra stand- 
ards are offering in a limited way at 
$1.75 for 2s and $2.45-$2.50 for 2%%s, 
f.o.b. canneries. Tomato juice packers 
in the Tri-States are holding 2s firmly 
at $1.15 for fancy 2s, with 46-ounce at 
$2.35-$2.40, f.o.b. The California tomato 
market is also on the upbeat, with can- 
nevs firm at $1.55 for standard 2s and 
$..95 for 2%s, while fancy solid pack 
holds at $1.65 for 1s, $2.65 for 2s, and 
$-.75 for 10s, all f.o.b. Coast canners, 
however, are underselling the East on 
faney No. 2 tomato juice, which can be 
hid in some quarters as low as $1.05, 
f 


_ SUCCOTASH—Buyers here are check- 
Ine over succotash stocks in view of cur- 
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rent light offerings. Maryland during 
the week was offering fancy succotash at 
$2.00 for 303s, with 8-ounce at $1.30, 
f.o.b. 


SPINACH—With pack reports unfa- 
vorable in the East, buyers are looking 
over the Coast market,-where canners 
quote fancy 2s at $1.30, 2%s at $1.65, 
and 10s at $5.25 to $5.50, f.o.b. 


CITRUS — Florida canners are run- 
ning in larger volume on juices, and are 
quoting orange juice at 95 cents for 2s 
and $2.10 for 46-ounce, with blended 
juice at 90 cents and $1.95, and grape- 
fruit juice at 82% cents and $1.80, all 
f.o.b, Citrus salad lists at $2.40 for 2s, 
with grapefruit sections at $1.6744. Can- 
ners currently are reported running at 
the rate of over a million cases of citrus 
weekly, and quality of the early season’s 
pack has been good. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE SOUGHT — 
With the market firming up, buyers are 
looking for cranberry sauce in a larger 
way in an effort to protect their forward 
requirements. New Jersey canners cur- 
rently are firm at 80 cents for 8-ounce, 
$1.45 for 300s, and $9.00 for 10s, all f.o.b. 
canneries. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Coast can- 
ners are showing firmer price views on 
unsold stocks of cling peaches, with 1s 
now holding generally at $1.65 for stand- 
ards, $1.75 for choice, and $1.85 for 
fancy, while 2%s command $2.65 for 
standards, $2.85 for choice, and $3.10 
for fancy, all f.o.b. The market for ’cots 
is also tightening up, with limited offer- 
ings reported on the basis of $3.50 for 
fancy 2%s halves, $3.00 for choice, and 
$2.70 for standards. Whole unpeeled 
apricots list at $1.55 for 1s and $2.65 for 
2%s choice. Standard pears have not 
been moving, and some canners have 
lowered their quotations to the basis of 
$3.25 for standard 2's, $3.75 for choice, 
and $4.25 for fancies. Fruit cocktail is 
also apparently in good supply in first 
hands, with 2%s offering at $3.50 for 
choice and $3.70 for fancy. Fruit-for- 
salad are showing firmness, with 1s list- 
ing at $2.85-$2.90 for fancy, with 214s 
at $4.50 to $4.65, as to packer and syrup. 


BERRIES—Canners in the Northwest 
were offering new pack blackberries for 
prompt shipment this week with 303s 
listing at $3.00 for fancy and $2.80 for 
choice, while 2s command $3.45 for fancy 
and $3.20 for choice, f.o.b. 


SALMON — Little buying interest in 
salmon developed locally during the week, 
and the market on the Coast was likewise 
reported marking time. From prompt 
shipment, canners offer medium reds at 
$24.50 for 1s and $14.00 for halves, with 
red Alaskas at $30.50 and $17.50, pinks 
at $20.50 and $11.50, and chums at $16.00 
and $9.25, all f.o.b. Seattle. Buyers are 
inclined to look for some easing in the 
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price of pinks, on the basis of current 
reports from the Coast. 


SARDINES — The market in Califor- 
nia has firmed up to ceiling levels, and 
offerings are by no means plentiful even 
at “tops.” No. 1 talls hold at $6.00 for 
naturals and $8.00 for No. 1 ovals in to- 
mato sauce. Maine canners are also firm 
at ceilings, with only limited trading 
reported. 


TUNA —Selling pressure on Japanese 
tuna has eased appreciably as importers 
succeed in moving stocks into distribut- 
ing channels, and the domestic market, 
in consequence, is looking a little better. 
There has been some pick-up in demand 
for coast shipment stocks, both in Cali- 
fornia and the Northwest, but buyers 
generally are seemingly holding off the 
market until after the turn of the year, 
at which time they will start covering 
against their requirements for the warm 
weather months of 1952. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Trading Light But Interest In Short Items— 
Turnabout In Applesauce—Kraut Advanced 
—Beets And Carrots Active—Corn Hard To 
Find — More Citrus Canners Operating — 
More Money Paid For Sardines — More 
Pumpkin Wanted—Fruits Dull. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Nov. 22, 1951 


THE SITUATION — Trading this 
week remains on the light side and. as 
far as canned foods are concerned it will 
probably continue that way until after 
the turn of the year. The trade’s inter- 
est is confined mostly to such items as 
corn, pumpkin, cranberry sauce, dried 
fruits and other holiday foods. However, 
despite the lack of large scale buying, 
markets are showing a tendency to push 
up wards. Both California and Maine 
sardines are stronger due to increased 
production costs while here in the Middle- 
west kraut and carrots are now quoted 
at higher levels because of the recent 
freeze and the resulting slash in ton- 
age. Applesauce, after a poor start, is 
also showing considerable strength and 
adding to the general firm tone of the 
entire market. 

While the trade generally would much 
prefer maintaining a firm hand to mouth 
buying policy, the upward trend of prices 
on the items above has forced them into 
the market and kept activity from slip- 
ping to even lower levels. Restricted 
profits and keen competition are having 
their effects as under such conditions 
no distributor can afford to buy behind 
a rising market. Large scale forward 
buying is still not apparent but there is 
enough of it to keep trading at present 
levels. Canned foods markets have not 
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MARKET NEWS 


at all reacted in the manner anticipated 
by the average buyer which is all well 
and good. 


APPLESAUCE—In a complete turn- 
about from 30 days ago New York State 
canners of applesauce are showing con- 
fidence and much stronger ideas price- 
wise. The anticipated large crop of 
apples has not materialized and those 
canners burdened with a heavy carry- 
over are not inclined to take further 
losses in an effort to get out from under. 
At present the market on fancy sauce is 
firm at $1.10 on 303s, $1.20 on 2s and 
$6.00 on tens with plenty of indications 
the market will move higher. Buying 
has been much more active than it was 
when opening prices were named at lower 
levels. 


KRAUT—As was expected Wisconsin 
canners have advanced kraut prices this 
week although most distributors got un- 
der cover to some extent before the price 
advance. Fancy kraut is now offered at 
$4.20 for tens, $1.25 for 2%s, 95% cents 
for 2s and 87% cents for 3038s. It ap- 
pears the pack will be down from last 
year. 


BEETS AND CARROTS—While beets 
and carrots are more or less minor can- 
ned foods the trade have shown consider- 
able interest since the recent cold snap 
and sales have been much heavier than 
normal, Carrot prices have already ad- 
vanced and further price increases are 
in the offing. The trade are already hav- 
ing difficulty finding certain sizes and 
varieties. Beet prices are still unchanged. 


CORN — The trade were looking for 
further supplies of corn at the Wisconsin 
State Canner’s Convention last week at 
Milwaukee but had little success although 
some sales were reported at $1.70 for 
fancy 303 whole kernel the top figure so 
far this year. Lower grades in all sizes 
and tens of any grade were in heavy 
demand but little or nothing came to 
light. Contrary to the trade’s thinking 
it does not appear to the writer that 


much corn is being held back. It’s more 
likely the average canner is sold up to a 
great extent. 


CITRUS—More Florida citrus canners 
have started operations on the 1951-52 
pack paying the arbitrary prices per box 
of fresh fruit as set as a floor by the 
Mutual Assoc. Opening prices by those 
canners quoting are not far from what 
was expected. Fancy orange juice, both 
natural and sugar added, is offered at 
90 cents for 2s and $2.10 for 46 oz. 
Blended is quoted at 87% cents and $1.95 
while grapefruit juice is listed at 82% 
cents and $1.80. Most canners feel that 
if they are to continue paying present 
raw fruit prices these quotations will 
have to go higher. 


SARDINES—Because of higher pro- 
duction costs more than one California 
canner has raised the price of No. 1 ovals 
in mustard or tomato sauce up to $8.00. 
In view of a light catch so far fishermen 
have been demanding and getting more 
money for the raw product. A very poor 
pack of Maine sardines, from a quantity 
standpoint, has about ended and those 
canners with merchandise to sell are 
holding keyless quarters at $10.50. Cali- 
fornia mackerel has also advanced in 
price for the same reasons. 


PUMPKIN—The trade would still like 
to buy more pumpkin but from the looks 
of things they will have to wait until 
next year. The pack is over and there 
just isn’t any more. Last sales from local 
canners reported here were on the basis 
of $1.85 for 2%s and $6.00 for tens. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Little inter- 
est on the part of the trade except for 
fill in buying to balance inventories. 
Cling peaches might be the exception but 
in this case buyers are having trouble 
locating desirable sizes and_ grades. 
Prices, which in most cases are probably 
at legal ceilings now, remain unchanged. 
Certain sizes and grades of berries and 
cherries are in demand but most canners 
are completely sold up. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET | 


Steady Business Continues — Peaches And 

Apricots Wanted—Fair Demand For Citrus 

Juices — Tomato Scarcity Puzzle — Texas 

Spinach Quoted — Sardine Ceilings Vary — 
Salmon Stronger. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Nov. 23, 1951 


THE SITUATION—A steady business 
continues to be booked on California and | 
Pacific Coast canned foods, with less of a 
slowdown than is often the case toward 
the end of the year. Even some of the 
items on which very heavy packs have 
been made are now in but moderate sup- 
ply, with some canners withdrawn. The 
favorable weather which permitted the 
complete harvesting of most crops has 
given way to rather heavy rains in most 
parts of California, with snow in the 
high mountain areas, bringing an end to 
the harvesting of tomatoes for canning 
and to the marketing of other field crops. 
A feature of the week has been a stiffen- 
ing of prices on some items in the canned 
fish list. A small pack of California sar- 
dines seems very likely. 


FRUITS—Buyers seeking sizable lots 
of peaches and apricots express surprise 
that offerings are not more plentiful, con- 
sidering the size of the pack. Most of 
the items that are to be found are being 
held at the top of the price list, illustrat- 
ing the strength of the market. There 
has been quite an inquiry of late for No. 
10 syrup peaches, but the market seems 
almost bare of these. Fancy halves in 
this size are held at $10.25, with choice 
at $9.75 and even $10.00. Fruit cocktail 
is moving about the slowest of the items 
in the fruit list just now and here and 
there some shading is reported on firm 
orders when these run to sizable lots. The 
larger interests seem well pleased with 
the business booked to date. 


APPLESAUCE — California canned 
applesauce prices remain unchanged and 
a Government request for bids on sizable 
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MARKET NEWS 


quantities has given life to a market that 
was showing signs of weakness. In- 
creased interest has been shown in No. 
10s of late and some canners may have 
to prorate on this size. 


CITRUS JUICES—The California cit- 
rus juice market is holding its own, with 
demand reported as fair. Orders have 
been running to small lots of late, indi- 
cating a desire on the part of the dis- 
tributing trade to keep stocks down. 
Prevailing prices are: Grapefruit juice 
No. 2’s, $1.00, and 46 oz., $2.20; orange 
juice, No. 2’s, $1.22% and 46 oz., $2.80, 
and blended No. 2’s $1.15, and 46 oz., 
$2.60. Prices f.o.b. California plants. 


PINEAPPLE—The demand for pine- 
apple continues steady, with the trade 
appreciating the fact that the pack in the 
Hawaiian Islands was cut down some- 
what by strike conditions on one of the 
largest plantations. The new and sen- 
sationally low price on pineapple juice 
has stepped up the demand for this item, 
but supplies are large, there having been 
a sizable carryover from last season. 


TOMATOES—Buyers are commencing 
to ask what has happened to the Califor- 
nia tomato pack, known to be of record 
size. Difficulty is reported in locating 


' stocks of peeled tomatoes of any grade, 


as well as 6-0z. tomato paste and No. 2 
and No. 2% tomato puree. Some very 


' heavy buying was done on these items 
» but now that the canning season is at an 


end estimates of unsold stocks will soon 


» commence to make an appearance. Near- 


final figures on deliveries of tomatoes to 
canners show that to November 9 this 
had reached 2,286,243 tons. The record 
crop of 1947 totaled only 1,378,000 tons. 
Indications are that the total 1951 crop 
will amount to about 2,300,000 tons. 


SPINACH—New pack Texas spinach 


| is being quoted at $1.46 for No. 2, $1.84% 
' for No. 2% and $5.30 for No. 10. No 
' ceiling price was on hand when quota- 


tions were made so slight changes in the 
list might be necessary. The packing of 


fall California spinach should be under 
| way shortly. 


SARDINES—Some California canners 
of sardines have re-entered the market 
with offerings at slightly higher prices 
in keeping with the higher price being 
paid fishermen. Individual canners are 
quo'ing their ceilings and lists vary as 
muci as 50 cents a case on some items. 
Sales of 1’s tall natural have been made 
at $.50, with fish packed in tomato sauce 
moving at $7.00. Ovals in the 1-lb. size 
are selling at $8.25. Jack mackerel in 
tomato sauce, packed in 1-lb. ovals, is 
moving at $7.50 and squid in No. 1 talls 
find: a fairly steady market at $4.50. 
The expected heavy runs of sardines in 
southern California waters have not ma- 
terix!ized and landings for all districts 
for (he season through November 15 have 
amounted to 98,859 tons, against 208,944 
tons a year earlier. A light pack seems 
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in prospect, with predictions of a bare 
market before new stocks are available 
next fall. 


SALMON—The canned salmon market 
has strengthened somewhat of late, with 
sales of No. 1 tall chums at $17.50, pinks 
at $21.00, medium reds at $32.00 and 
reds at $35.00. Sales of the latter are 
believed to set a new price record. The 
British Columbia pack of salmon is mak- 
ing a very fine showing this season with 
the output to November 3 reaching 
1,930,278 cases. Of this total, 428,168 
cases were of sockeyes, 734,963 were of 
pink and 436,784 of chum salmon. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Little Interest In Shrimp—Watermen Prefer 
Shrimping To The Harder Work Of 
Catching Oysters. 


By “ B ayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Nov. 22, 1951 


SHRIMP — We are having tempera- 
tures around 32 degrees F. which usually 
drives the shrimp from the bays and 
bayous to the deep and warmer waters of 
the gulf where only the large seaworthy 
boats can work and thus production de- 


A COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
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Warehousing 


house or in 1 of our5 metro- 
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orderly marketing, convenient 


handling and economical storage. 
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MARKET NEWS 


creases during cold spells, as shrimp like 
hot weather. 


Not much interest is shown in canned 
shrimp, partly due to the Thanksgiving 
and Christmas Holidays and the fact that 
the trade is pretty well supplied. 

The prevailing price of canned shrimp 
is $3.00 per dozen for small; $3.20 for 
medium; $3.50 for large; and $3.90 for 
jumbo in 5 ounce tins, f.o.b. cannery. 


Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing November 9, 1951 were: Louisiana 
2,514 barrels, including 1,717 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 1,181 barrels, in- 
cluding 542 barrels for canning; Ala- 
bama 493 barrels, including 53 barrels 
for canning; Florida (Apalachicola) 196 
barrels; and Texas 2,896 barrels, making 
a total of 7,280 barrels or a drop of 6,107 
barrels from the amount produced the 
previous week. 


As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp increased 549,320 pounds and 
were approximately 2,990,000 pounds 
more than four weeks ago. Total hold- 
ings were 1,260,000 pounds more than 
one year ago. 


Twelve plants are canning shrimp in 
Louisiana and they reported that 9,472 
standard cases of shrimp were canned 
during the week ending November 10, 
1951. Eight plants are canning shrimp 
in Mississippi and Alabama and they re- 
ported that 4,021 standard cases of 
shrimp were canned during the week 
ending November 10, 1951, thus bringing 
the pack for this season to 466,834 stand- 
ard cases, as compared with 457,811 
standard cases packed during the same 
period last season. 


Wholesale fresh headless shrimp price 
dropped 1.2 percent from August to Sep- 
tember and were quoted 11.4 percent 
lower than September 1950, according to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor Reports. 


OYSTERS—Production of oysters has 
been curtailed to some extent by the fact 
that some of the boats are still engaged 
in catching shrimp and will not knock 
off shrimping and go to oysterings as 
long as shrimping is as good as it has 
been so far this fall. Oystering is much 
harder work than shrimping and less 
profitable, therefore oystermen who are 
also shrimpers, do not knock off shrimp- 
ing and go to tonging oysters until the 
shrimp play out. 

Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing November 9, 1951 were: Louisiana 
2,736 barrels; Alabama 156 barrels; and 
Florida 537 barrels, making a total of 
3,429 barrels, which is 621 less barrels 
than were produced the previous week. 


No canning of oysters is taking place 
at present, hence all the oysters produced 
now go to the raw market. No oysters 
will hardly be canned until next month. 


PENNSYLVANIA CANNERS 
REVIVE THE SPIRIT OF ’76 


(Continued from Page 9) 


ards; (5) Failure to provide an assured 
supply to your customers; (6) Failure 
to ship promptly. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Miss Leila Jones, head of the Home 
Eccnomics Department of the H. J. Heinz 
Company, said that home economics is 
the link between the canner and the con- 
sumer. She pointed out the importance 
of test kitchens, labels and recipes. Test 
kitchens are invaluable in introducing 
new products, she said, and serve as a 
breeding ground for advertising material. 

Miss Katherine Smith, Director of 
Home Economics Division, National Can- 
ners Association, told the audience what 
the consumer wants in canned foods: (1) 
Dependable quality; (2) Economical can- 
ned foods; One out of every 25 persons 
is on public relief, she said; (3) The con- 
sumer wants to know what she’s getting 
and your label is the very best place to 
tell her; (4) She wants high nutritive 
content and ease of preparation; there is 
much more interest in nutrition today, 
she said, than ten years ago; today one 
out of four married women are working, 
compared to one out of seven ten years 
ago. (5) She wants guidance and in- 
formation; if every canner would do that 
job in his own community, speaking at 
P.T.A. meetings, Rotary Clubs, ete., a 
great job could be done in this respect. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Past presidents of the Association were 
hosts at a cocktail party in honor of Wil- 
liam A. Free. It was a grand occasion 
and we think, a most appropriate. It 
will be recalled that for the past several 
years as Executive Secretary, Mr. Free 
invited the entire convention to his own 
cocktail party. 

The annual Banquet and Entertain- 
ment provided by the allied industries 
was a most enjoyable affair. After din- 
ner, President Winebrenner presented, in 
the name of the Association, a silver cov- 
ered humidor to past Executive Secre- 
tary Bill Free, in recognition of his 
many, many services during the past 17 
years. It was a most practical gift, and 
since it holds possibly a box of cigars, 
should take care of an entire day’s sup- 
ply for Bill. 

Mr. Winthrop Hoyt of the Charles W. 
Hoyt advertising firm of New York City, 
sent the audience home with freedom 
ringing in their ears. Mr. Hoyt spoke 
of the freedom to work, stating that this 
freedom implies the right and desire to 
be ambitious and to get ahead. Our coun- 
try. he said, like England is now killing 
men’s ambitions through the personal in- 
come tax. He cited many _ instances 
where the services of the best brains in 
both countries are being lost because 
there is no possibility of monetary gain 
for the additional effort. 
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FRUIT SPREAD PRODUCTION— 
(Continued from Page 16) 


The packaging pattern for fruit but- 
ters remained unchanged in 1950 from 
that of 1949. Approximately 85 percent 
of the amount reported packed in glass 
was put up in containers holding over 1 
pound. 

Armed Forces’ procurement of jams, 
jellies, apple butter and marmalade, in- 
cluding that purchased for field rations, 
mounted to nearly 64 million pounds in 
the first 6 months of 1951. Purchases 
during the preceding half-year in com- 
parison, were only a fourth as large. 

Preserves and jams comprised about 
60 percent of all purchases, while the 
remaining 40 percent was divided be- 
tween jellies, 34 percent, and apple but- 
ter, 6 percent. No marmalade was re- 
corded as purchased during the period. 


DEATHS 


FRANK WYATT LAWSON 


Frank W. Lawson, for many years 
sales representative for the Crown Can 
Company on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land, but, who made his home in Balti- 
more, died on November 21 at Union 
Memorial Hospital, Baltimore, after a 
prolonged illness. Mr. Lawson had a 
host of friends in the canning industry 
by reason of his having been associated 
with Lord-Mott Company prior to going 
with Crown Can. He was retired about 
two years ago because of ill health and 
had been bed-ridden for the past several 
months. He became unconscious on the 
afternoon of November 21 and was taken 
to Union Memorial Hospital, where he 
died that night without regaining con- 
sciousness. 


DR. ULYSSES P. HEDRICK 


Dr. Ulysses P. Hedrick, 81, one of 
Michigan State College’s most renowned 
horticulture graduates, died on Thursday 
morning, November 15, in Geneva, New 
York. Dr. Hedrick was internationally 
known as a horticulturist, educator, plant 
scientist, author, and agricultural his- 
torian. He served with the New York 
Agricultural Experiment Station in Gen- 
eva from 1905 to 1937, the last nine year's 
as Director. He had been Director Emeri- 
tus of the Station since his retirement 
in 1937, 


LEWIS M. MILBOURNE 


Lewis M. Milbourne, who with Parker 
Tull of Crisfield, Maryland, operated a 
canning plant at Kingston, Maryland, 
died recently at the age of 82. Mr. Mil- 
bourne was a former State Senator and 
had been extensively active in farming, 
canning and oyster packing. 
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AGAIN, WATERED CANNED TOMATOES IMMERSION SPECIFIC PERCENT OF 
P DATE ORIGIN OF REFRACTOMETER GRAVITY OF SOLUBLE SOLIDS 
(Continued from Page 6) RAW STOCK READING JUICE AT 20° c. IN JUICE 
fit for human consumption. The Act was not intended to be 
confined to misbranding and the addition of adulterated sub- Wiatain. 85.4 1.0225 aa 
stances deleterious to the health of consumers. It provides Virginia .. <u. SUE 1.0227 5.5 
protection to the consumer from ‘economic adulteration’ by 
] which less expensive ingredients are substituted, or the pro- . , 
portion of more expensive ingredients is diminished so as to 15 
make the commonly identified article inferior to that which Virginia re 
the consumer would expect to receive when purchasing it, Virginia ..... . 35.6 1.0227 5.5 
although not in itself deleterious. Aug. 16 New Jersey .. 37.5 1.0248 6.0 
“The term ‘canned tomatoes’ is certainly a common or usual New Jersey .. 38.0 1.0254 _ 6 
rom d dedie h dditi New Jersey .. 36.9 1.0242 5.8 
name for a standard article, and concededly by the addition Feamsivanta .. 35.6 1.0227 3.5 
of water, the article under seizure here falls below the stand- Pennsylvania ... 35.8 1.0229 5.5 
ard of quality of canned tomatoes provided in Section 53.41 Pennsylvania ne one 1.0288 5.7 
of regulations promulgated by the Federal Security Agency; 
and is adulturated in that a substance has been substituted " 3 ; 
holl : ‘+ therefor. Th fs bstandard label Aug. 17 Maryland 33.6 1.0205 5.0 
wholly or in par erefor. The use of a substandard labe Sviend 33.6 1.0205 5.0 
does not raise the standard of identity to comply with the Act Maryland . 84.3 1.0213 5.2 
and regulations. Maryland 33.6 1.0205 5.0 
New Jersey 35.4 1.0225 5.4 
“THE JUDGMENT IS REVERSED.” New Jersey .. <u) SOA 1.0225 5.4 
Maryland ...... 85.4 1.0225 5.4 
: Maryland 34.3 1.0213 5.2 
This action by the U. S. Court of Appeals therefore further Maryland 35.4 1.0225 5.4 
legalized the definition and “Standard of Identity” for canned Delaware 34.3 1.0213 5.2 
tomatoes and the decision should act as a further deterrent to ne “ aa pape - 
all future offenses in the watering of canned tomatoes, memes : 
sd Aug, 22 Maryland 34.3 1.0213 5.2 
Maryland 36.2 1.0233 5.6 
Maryland 31.9 1.0187 4.6 
REFRACTOMETRIC CHARACTERISTICS OF AUTHENTIC SAMPLES Maryland 32.5 1.0193 4.7 
: Maryland 32.5 1.0193 4.7 
; PERCENT OF Maryland 36.2 1.0233 5.6 
: RAW STOCK READING JUICE AT 20° c. IN JUICE Pennsylvania 35.4 1.0225 5.4 
eee Pennsylvania ... 35.8 1.0299 5.5 
2 
Maryland 37.5 1.0248 6.0 
Maryland 37.5 1.0248 6.0 
Aug. 7 elaware -02 
aa Aug. 24 Maryland 36.2 1.0233 5.6 
Maryland 1.0209 5.1 Maryland 35.6 1.0227 5.5 
Maryland 1.0210 5.1 Maryland 35.8 1.0229 5.5 
. 1.0288 57 Maryland 36.6 1.0238 5.7 
7 Virginia iS 1.0238 5.7 Maryland 34.0 1.0209 5.1 
Virginia 1.0217 5.3 Maryland ae 1.0219 5.3 
Virginia 1.0221 5.3 Maryland ...... «- 84.0 1.0209 5.1 
Aus. 10 Delaware 1.0221 5.3 Pennsylvania ... 37.3 1.0246 5.9 
1.0201 4.9 Pennsylvania ... 1.0246 5.9 
Delaware 1.0227 5.5 Pennsylvania 37.5 1.0248 6.0 
i Delaware 1.0200 49 Aug.27 New Jersey 35.4 1.0225 5.4 
mB Aug. 11 New Jersey ... 1.0268 6.4 New Jersey .. 34.0 1.0209 5.1 
5 New Jersey ... 1.0274 6.6 New Jersey .. 34.3 1.0213 5.2 
ba New Jersey ... 1.0286 6.9 Delaware ...... - 36.2 1.0233 5.6 
New Jersey 1.0266 6.4 Delaware 35.1 1.0221 5.3 
Delaware 34.3 1.0213 
Aug. 15 Jers .0242 5. 
ug. 18 Maryland ... 1.0217 5.3 
36.9 1.0242 5.8 Maryland ...... 34.0 1.0209 5.1 
Mow 87.5 1.0248 6.0 Pennsylvania 34.3 1.0213 5.2 
Vir $3.2 1.0201 49 Pennsylvania 33.8 1.0207 5.0 
Aug. 28 Maryland 35.1 1.0221 5.3 
Aug. 14 Delaware 37.3 1.024; 5.9 
36.2 1.0233 5.6 Maryland 84.7 1.0217 5.3 
Delaware 35.6 1.0227 5.5 Maryland 35.6 1.0227 5.5 
35.8 1.0229 5.5 Pennsylvania 34.0 1.0210 5.1 
New Jersey ... 414 1.0290 7.0 Pennsylvania ............. 34.3 1.0213 5.2 
New Jersey ... 42.1 1.0298 7.1 Aug. 29 I  sccicicctiectnntsviens 35.6 1.0227 5.5 
New Jersey 42.8 1.0307 7.3 NIE, sossiiicniicenniocets 36.7 1.0240 5.8 
PRUNE PEACHES IN THE SPRING ists, particularly if severe cold weather Geneva. Pruning should be less severe 


Most fruit trees are pruned during the 
late fall and winter, but peach pruning 
is lost done in late March. 


This is the advice of fruit specialists 
at ‘he Experiment Station at Geneva, 
New York in answer to inquiries re- 
ceiv.d about pruning peaches, especially 
from home gardeners who have only a 
few trees. 

Poach trees may be injured by fall or 
early winter pruning, warn the special- 
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occurs later on. Also, any freezing in- 
jury to the blossom buds during the win- 
ter months should be used as a guide to 
the amount of pruning done in early 
spring. 

Blossom bud damage may occur even 
in relatively mild winters, say the Sta- 
tion workers. This has been well demon- 
strated in recent seasons when a cold 
snap in February following mild weather 
in January killed more than 90 percent 
of the Elberta buds in the area around 


1951 


where few fruit buds survive. 

Peaches require little pruning until 
they reach bearing age, it is said, but 
they should not be neglected altogether 
for the early growth determines largely 
the structure and framework of the ma- 
ture tree. 


Three-fourths of the nitrogen, three- 
fourths of the phosphorus, nine-tenths of 
the potash and two-fifths of the organie 
matter in feed later turns up in manure. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & Lge. 4.52 
Medium 4.32 
Small 4.25 
Blended Spear 4.30-4.70 
BEANS, STRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr., Sl, 8 02. 90- .95 
No. 303 1.50 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 10 7.50 
Ex. Std., Cut, 02. .90 
BOB: 1.20-1.25 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
NO. 1.75-1.90 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., Cut, No. 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
WISCONSIN 
Fey. Wh. Gr., 1 sv., No. 2... 2.85 
No. 10 14.00 
2 sv., No. 2 2.65 
3 sv, No. 2 2.35 
Fey. Cut, 3 sv., NO. 808....c0-ee 1.75 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.00 
4 sv., No. 1 1.20 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, 
1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.25 
Std., Cut, No. 1.15 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
NortHWEsT (Blue Lakes) 
Wh. Fey., No. 2, 1 3.00 
2 sv. 2.60 
3 sv. 2.57% 
Ungraded, No. 308 ......... 


Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303...... .. 
No. 2 
No. 10 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303 
No. 2 


No. 10 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, No. 303........ 1.45 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 7.50 
OZARKS 
Std. Cut, Gr., No. 
No. 2 1.20 
N.Y., Gr. Fey. Wh., No. 2, 
1 sv. 2.40 
2 sv. 2.35 
Fey., Cut, No. 303. 3 Sv. 
4 sv. 
| 


Texas, Cut, No. 
BEANS, LIMA 


Tri States, Iey.. Gr., No. 303 


2.45-2.60 
Small 2.00-2.25 
Medium ...1.80-2.00 
No. 10 7.00 
Standard 1.25-1.30 
BEETS 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh., No. 308......1.70 
No. 2 1.80 
35/0 2.10 
10/0 1.35 
Fey., Po No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 5.25 
Wis., Sliced, Fey... 8 OZ. -70 
No. 303 1.07% 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 10 5.50 
No. 2, Cut 1.05 
Diced & Sh.. No. -95 
No. 2 1.07% 
No. 10 4.75 
20/0 1.76 
30 0 2.00 


60/0 


CARROTS 
N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 2........00+ 1.25 
No. 10 5.50 
Midwest, Fey., Diced, No. 1........ -75 
No. 2 1.00-1.10 
No. 10 5.00-5.50 
N.W. Diced, No. 308 gl. ..........1.17% 
CORN 
Md. Gold., Fey., C.S., 
No. 303 1.50-1.60 
Std.,, NO. BOB 1.421%-1.45 
.... Withdrawn 
1.35-1.40 
Withdrawn 
Fey., ‘Gid., W.K., No. 308....1.60-1.65 
Withdrawn 
Ex. Std., No. 303 . 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 oz.....Withdrawn 
No. 303 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 Nominal 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 o2z....... Withdrawn 
No. 303 1.65 
No. 10 Nominal 
BO 
Std., No. 303 
PEAS 
EASTERN ALASKAS 
Poy., 1 No. 2.50-2.70 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. 
No. 2 
No. 10 7.50 
No.. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.35 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
EASTERN SWEETS 
2.35 
5 sv., No. 303 1.55 
No. 2 1.70 
No. 10 8.50 
Ex. Std., Pod run, 

No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50 

No. 10 7.00-7.25 
NorTHWEST SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 303......1.40 
6 sv. 1.25 
4 sv., No. 10 7.85 
5 sv. 7.70 
6 sv. 7.45 
No. 10 7.35 
5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 6.80 
6 sv. 1.15 
MIDWEST ALASKSA 
Fey., 1 8v., No. 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.35-1.40 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.25 
4 sv., No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.50 
MIpWEst SWEETS 
Fey., 4 sv., (& ungraded), 

8 oz. -95-1.00 
No. 303 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 8.65 

BOR: -90- .95 
No. 303 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.15 

Ex. Std., 4 sv. (& ungraded). 

8 oz. -85 
No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.40 

5 sv., 8 oz. -80 
No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 6.90 

Std., 4 sv., No. 303 1.20 

Texas 

Blackeyed, No. 300 ........... | 
No. 10 7.25 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


POTATOES, Sweet 
Md. Fey.. Sy., No. 8, 


Sa. 1.95-2.10 
No. 2% 2.20 2.30 
Fey., Dry, No. 
No. 8, Vac. 1.90 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 3038 ........... 87% 
No. 2 97% 
No. 2% 1.25 
No. 10 4.20 
N.Y., No. 2% 1.25 
No. 10 4.25-4.50 
SPINACH (New Pack) 
No. 2 1.50-1.60 
No. 2% 1.90-2.05 
No. 10 6.50-7.25 
No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 5.75 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.30 1.40 
No. 2% 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 5.25-5.50 
Texas, Fey., No. 808... 1.12% 
No. 10 5.30 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 303....Withdrawn 
No. 2 1.75-1.80 
No, 2% 2.45-2.60 
No. 10 8.75 
Std., No. 1 1.00 
No. 303 1.40-1.50 
No. 2 1.50-1.60 
No. 2% 2.20-2.25 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
New York, Fey., No. 2.......cccesseeee 2.50 
No. 2% 3.10 
Ex. Std., No. 2 1.85 
No. 2% 2.65 
Indiana 
Fey., No. 1 — 
No. 2 2.35 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 2 1.75-1.85 
No. 2% 2.50-2.60 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Std., No. 1 1.10 
No. 2 1.65-1.70 
No. 2% 2.25-2.30 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 


Texas, Std., 8 oz. 


No. 10 8 00-8. 50 
1.55-1.65 
1.95-2.00 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Md., Fey., No. 10 ......... 
Ind. Fey., 14 08., Gl. 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 12.25 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
7 oz. 10.00 
No. 10 14.00 
TOMATO PUREE 
Md., Fey., No. 1, 1.046........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 8.25 
Calif. Fey., No. 24%, 1.045....2.20-2.25 
1.06 2.40-2.50 
1.07 2.65-2.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 303 1.10 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 10 6.00 
No. 10 Apples 8.50 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.50-3.70 
-11.75-12.00 
We: BUG: 3.00-3.20 
No. 10 11.00 
Std., No. 10 9.75 


S.P. Pie, No. 10 


CHERRIES 
No. 10 10.75 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 
Choice 4.50 
N.W.R.A., Fey., No. 
Std., No. 2% 4.55 
COCKTAIL 
No. 1 2.27 
No. 2% 3.70-3.75 
No. 10 13.40 
Choice, No. 1 2.25 
No. 2% 3.50-3.60 
No. 10 12.90-13.10 
PEACHES 
Fey., No. 2% 3.10 
8 oz. 1.15 
No. 1 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 10.25 
8 oz. 1.10 
No. 1 1.75 
9.75-10.00 
Std., No. 2% 2.65 
No. 1 1.65 
No. 10 8.80-9.00 
No. 10, S.P. Pie 9.15 
PEARS 
N.W. Fey., Bart., No. 1........ 2.70-2.80 
4.30-4.40 
No. 2% 2.75-8.95 
13.00-13.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Si., No. 2.......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.90 
No. 10 10.75 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2......ss000 2.40 
No. 2% 2.75 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 -90 
46 oz. 1.95 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 1.80-1.90 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 2.10 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.021% 
46 oz. 2.25 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.35-2,50 
46 oz. 2.40-2.65 
46 oz, 2.50-2.70 
No. 10 5.00 
46 oz. 2.35-2.50 
No. 10 4.60-4.75 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T......... 30.50-31.00 
17.50-18.00 
Peek, Tam, 20.50-21.00 
1's 11.50-12.00 
Chums, Tall, No. 1........... 16.50-17.50 
9.25 
SARDINES—PeEr Case 
Maine, % Oil 10.50 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
8.25 
No. 1, Nat. 6.00-6.50 
SHRIMP—Per Dozen 
5 oz., Small 3.00 
Medium 3.20 
Large 3.50 
Jumbo 3.90 
TUNA—PEr CASE 
Fey.. White Meat, 14’s...........0000 13.00 


Chunks & Flakes . 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......12.00-12.50 
Std. 11.50 
Chunks & 
Grated 9.00 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 26-27, 1951—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners_ Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 29-30, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, Tri-State Packers Associa- 
tion, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


DECEMBER 3-5, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Canned Foods Association of On- 
tario, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada, 


DECEMBER 4, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Maine Canners Association, Fal- 
mouth Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 5, 1951—Annual Meeting, 
Minnesota Canners Association, Hotel St. 
Paul, St. Paul, Minn. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1951—66th Annual 
Convention, Association of New York 
State Canners, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
New York. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Georgia Canners Association, Hotel 
DeSoto, Savannah, Ga. 


DECEMBER 11-12, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 3-4, 1952—Cutting & Tech- 
nical Sessions, Northwest Canners Asso- 
ciation, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


JANUARY 7-9, 1952—Annual Proces- 
sors Fieldmen’s Conference, Kellogg 
Hotel, East Lansing, Mich. 


JANUARY 10-11, 1952—Annual Fruit 
and Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 16-18, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, 
P. Q., Canada. 


JANUARY 17-18, 1952—Winter Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 21-22, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Preservers Association, 
Marlborough - Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


“Early Bird.” 


JANUARY 26-30, 1952 — Annual 
Meeting, Cooperative Food Distributors 
of America, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


JANUARY 26-30, 1952—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Retailer-Owned Grocers, 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


JANUARY 28-30, 1952—9th Annual 
Meeting, Food Brokers Association of 
Canada, General Brock Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, Ont., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 4-15, 1952—31st Annual 
Canners & Freezers School, Food Tech- 
nology Department, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Ore. 


FEBRUARY 5-6, 1952— 5th Annual 
Canners & Fieldmen’s Short Course, 
Minnesota Canners Association, Radis- 
son Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 14-15, 1952— 44th An- 
nual Convention, Ozark Canners Asso- 
ciation, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 19-21, 1952 — Technical 
Pickle School, Michigan State College, 
Kellogg Continuing Education Bldg., 
East Lansing, Mich. 


FEBRUARY 19-20, 1952 — Annual 
Iowa-Nebraska Canners Conference, Me- 
morial Union, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. 


MARCH 3-7, 1952—Annual Conven- 
tion, National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, IIL. 


MARCH 6-7, 1952—40th Annual Con- 
vention, Utah Canners Association, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 13-14, 1952— Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart, Ore. 


MARCH 17-18, 1952—Annual Direc- 
tors Meeting, Canners League of Califor- 
nia, Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 


MARCH 19-21, 1952—Spring Meeting 
& Canners School, Tri-State Packers 
Association, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Bal- 
timore, Md. 


, INCORPORATED 


FOOD PROCESSING MACHINERY 
713-729 EAST LOMBARD STREET ~— _ BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


THE CANNING TRADE 
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There is many a firm that can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need 
help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results 
from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, 
per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to three times 
per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, minimum charge 
per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count 
initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. 
Use a box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close 
Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street, Balti- 
more 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Write us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


YOUR FIRST THOUGHT for good food and canning equip- 
ment should be the First Machinery Corp. Stainless and Copper 
Kettles, Tanks, Stills, Evaporators, Vacuum Pans and Pressure 
Vessels. Reactors, Retorts, Sterilizers; all sizes. Dryers and 
Dehydrators of all types utilizing steam, electricity or gas; 
vacuum or atmospheric. Juice extractors, Pulpers and Finish- 
ers. Colloid Mills, Homogenizers and Viscolizers. Centrifugal 
Extractors, Filter Presses. Cutters, Slicers, Dicers, Choppers, 
Grinders. Vegetable and Fruit Washers, Peelers, Blanchers, 
etc. Packaging Equipment including Fillers, Labelers, etc. Com- 
plete plants for sale on location. First Machinery Corp., 157 
Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


RUSSELL’S LINE OF MODERN EQUIPMENT — Check 
with us for continuous pressure, non-pressure Cookers or Re- 
torts. High speed Basket Dumpers, Unscramblers, Case Pack- 
ers, Top and Bottom Gluers. Also complete tomato, peach, 
pimiento, pea, potato and citrus factories, either part or turnkey 
jobs, including plant layout and engineering. Dixie Way Ma- 
chine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 


FOR SALE—1 Standard-Knapp #2 Model E Caser; 2 Lee 
400 gal. S/S Kettles, 100# jkt. pressure; 1 Lee 150 gal. agit. 
jkt. S/S Kettle, 100# jkt pressure; 29 S/S Clad, jkt., open 
Kettles, 30, 40, 60, 75 and 80 gal. capacities, 40# jkt. pressure; 
8 Standard-Knapp, Ceco & ABC Gluer-Sealers, Compression 
units; 6 Double Spiral Ribbon Mixers, 400, 600, 1200 & 1800# 
capacities; 1 Munson Rotary Dry Batch Mixer, 2000# capacity; 
1 Huntley Blancher, 8’ long x 4’ dia.; 1 #50 S/S Pulper; 6-40 
x 72” Vertical Pressure Retorts; 29-200 gal. unused Aluminum 
Storage Tanks. Only a partial listing. Send your inquiries to: 
Consolidated Products Co., 18-20 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 
3Arclay 7-0600. 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Liquidating equipment from soup canning and 
dog food plants. 5 Vertical Retorts 42” x 72”; 3 Open Kettles; 
45 Perforated Baskets 36” x 20”; Tri-Clover #2EBH Trialloy 
Sanitary Pump with motor; 80 gal. Stainless Clad Jacketed 
Kettle; MRM Semi-Automatic Vacuum Filler; 3 - 300 gal. Stain- 
less Steel Tanks with coils and covers; 2-75 gal. Cast Iron 
Jacketed Kettles; Burt Wrap Around Can Labeler; J. H. Day 
1% bbl. Dough Mixer. Also large stock Stainless Steel Tanks, 
15 gal. to 5700 gal.; Stainless Steel and Stainless Clad Steam 
Jacketed Kettles 10, 40, 60, 80, 100, 150, 200, 500 gal. Perry 
Equipment Corp., 1402 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Special low price for quick sale. 15 (brand new) 
“Taylor” 2” #36RJ623-DA self-acting Temperature Controls 
with 10 ft. copper tubing and 7” stainless steel bulb. Range 135 
to 210° F., $100.00 each. Adv. 51115, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—New-Way, left hand discharge, electric Boxer 
#2 cans, with upright Booster. Northland Canning Co., Cokato, 
Minnesota. 


FOR SALE—Used 5 x 24 ft. Davenport Rotary Steam Tube 
Dryer; Motor drive 44-4” O D 10 gauge boiler flues, total heating 
area 1060 sq. ft.; Johnson Rotary Joint for admission of steam 
and removal of condensate. Built in 1941 used about 2 years. 
W. B. Osgood, 4100 Roland Ave., Baltimore 11, Md. 


FOR SALE—One 16 Spout Sanitary Cherry Burrell Can or 
Bottle Filler, stainless steel, $500.00; One 5 H.P. Westinghouse 
Air Compressor, new, $350.00; One 5 H.P. Used Air Compressor 
and Motor, $200.00; One Kyler Labeler, Adjustable sizes, 
$500.00; One Can Unscrambler for No. 1, with motor, $350.00; 
Two Filterene Style B. Water Filters, make offer; One Empty 
Can Washer, water or steam, $200.00; 25 Crates, good condi- 
tion, 36” x 21”, $15.00 each; 3 Pressure Retorts 72” x 44” with 
gauges and piping, $200.00 each; Channels and Hoists also. 
Homestead Canning Co., Inc., P.O. Box 845, Homestead, Fla. 


FOR SALE—1 #2 Kyler Boxer, motor driven, 110 V. single 
phase current. In good shape and reasonable. The Silver Can- 
ning Co., Colora, Md. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—12’ Blancher; #50 Pulper; #10 S/S Filler; Adj. 
Can Labeler; 2-tier Caser; Model F Bean Snipper; 5 - 40x72” 
Retorts; and several S/S Kettles and Tanks from 100 to 500 
gallons. Adv. 5181, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Good used 3 pocket #10 Ayars Pea and Bean 
Filler. Advise condition and serial number. Coddington Pack- 
ing Co., Inc., 1346 Consolidated Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


WANTED—Rod-Reel Washer; also good Steam Pump with 
2%” intake and 1%” discharge; in first class condition. Give 
details, location and price for immediate delivery. Adv. 51118, 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Peerless 12-valve Syruper with change parts 
for #2 and #300 cans. This equipment purchased new in 1947. 
Has never been uncrated. Adv. 51107, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One Anderson-Barngrover FMC Can Cooler or 
Cooker for No. 1 (211 x 400) cans. Will cool 200 cans per 
minute from 200° F. to 110° F. Capacity approximately 1500 
cans. In good operating condition. Lord Mott Co., Inc., Foot of 
Fell St., Baltimore 31, Md. 
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FOR SALE—Food Processing Cannery, located in Cedarville, 
N. J. Covers 4 acres of land, additional 30 acres farm land. 
16 buildings fully equipped with new machinery to pack toma- 
toes, tomato products, dried beans, snap beans. Opposite auction 
block, on highway; private 7 car railroad siding. 20 Bungalows 
for use of help. Reasonable price. Inquire: John Minervini, 
406 Jefferson St. Hoboken, N. J. or phone Hoboken 3-4078. 


FOR SALE—Complete Canning Plant with necessary equip- 
ment. Chamber of Commerce, Meridian, Miss. 


THE CANNING TRADE November 26, 1951 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Chief Mechanic. Modern Virginia canning plant 
has opening for Chief Mechanic. Must be thoroughly experi- 
enced in repairing and caring for canning equipment. Must be 
experienced in organizing and supervising assistants. Answer 
at once giving age, experience, and references. Replies will be 
kept confidential. Adv. 51108, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Anmbitious man between age 25 and 35 to assist 
in managing tomato canning plants. If married and wife desires 
work have openings in office and plant. Qualifications: Several 
years experience in canning tomatoes, and good references from 
past connections. Strictly sober habits. Adv. 51110, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


WANTED—Experienced Sales Manager for canned chicken 
line and allied products. Established Midwest firm in metropoli- 
tan area. Attractive offer for the right man. Give full details 
and past experience. Adv. 51113, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—15 years experience in small cannery 
from field to finished product, limited office work. Conscientious, 
bondable, references. Adv. 51114, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—15 years buying, selling canned fruits 
and vegetables along Eastern Seaboard. Have canner’s con- 
fidence. Adv. 51119, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers 
of all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Ther- 
mometers to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Peppers or Pimientos Diced #10 tins; Tomato 
Puree, Fancy, 1.045 Gravity, 5 gal. or # 10 tins; Specials in 
Frozen Cherries and all Grape Products; Elderberries and 
Juices. Prices on request. Tenser & Phipps, 316-4th Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED—Surplus Canned Vegetables, Fruits, Jams. Arthur 
V. Ley, La Plata, Md. 


FOR SALE—Beach Cottage, Ocean City, Md. 4 rooms fur- 
nished; sleeps 8 people; refrigerator. Valuable vacant corner 
lot included. Price $5,499.64; terms. Phone or write: Pee Wee 
Hughes, 1800 Crestview Rd., Baltimore 14, Md. Clifton 7331. 


Whatever your needs state them 
in the WANTED and FOR SALE 
pages of THE CANNING TRADE 


QUICK RESULTS e SMALL COST 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


If a billion one-dollar bills were stacked one on top 
of the other, how high would the stack be? 
Over sixty-five miles. 


Teacher: “Spell ‘straight.’ ” 

Junior: “S-t-r-a-i-g-h-t.” 

Teacher: “Correct. Now, what does it mean?” 
Junior: “Without a chaser.” 


This slick operator had just requested deferment 
from the Army on the grounds of bad eyesight. Even 
with his inch thick lenses he had difficulty finding the 
chart let alone reading it. Told to come back later for 
the verdict, he went to a nearby theater to pass the 
time. 

At the completion of the feature film, the house lights 
went on. Much to the potential draftee’s dismay who 
should be occupying the next seat but the doctor who 
had just administered his eye examination. Not to be 
caught short he turned to the doctor foggily, inquiring, 
“Does this bus go to Yonkers?” 


After practice, a football squad was chatting in the 
locker room. Said one of the players: 

“My girl said she’d be faithful to the end. But the 
catch is that I’m a quarterback.” 


At a department-store counter, a fussy little woman 
had driven the sales clerk nearly frantic. Finally, hav- 
ing completed her purchases, the fussy customer said: 

‘“‘When I came in here, I had a terrible headache. But 
now I seem to have lost it.” 

“Your headache isn’t lost,” said the sales clerk. “I 
have it now.” 


A Chinese visitor says: “Funny people, you Ameri- 
cans. You take a glass, put sugar in it to make it sweet 
and lemon to make it sour. Then you put in gin to 
make it hot and ice to make it cool. And then you say, 
‘Here’s to you!’ and drink it yourself.” 


On a bus, two girls were discussing the art of con- 
versation. 

One of them remarked: “If you’d take ‘T’ll say!’ and 
‘T’'ll tell the world!’ away from some people, you’d leave 
them practically speechless.” 

And, said the other, enthusiastically: “I hope to tell 
you! Ain’t it the truth?” 
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PIEDMONT LABEL CO. INC. 


 LITHOCRAPHERS 


BEDFORD VIRCINIA 


Use Your 
ALMANAC 


It contains the answers to most any 
question you want to know about 
the packs, acreage, yields, laws, 
regulations, labeling requirements, 
grades and Where To Buy your 
needs etc. Keep it handy—you’'ll 
be surprised at its thoroughness. 
PRICE $2.00 


THE CANNING TRADE 
20 South Gay Street, | BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 
BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Union Bag & Paper Corp., New York, N. Y. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Burt Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 
Urschel Laboratories, Valpariaso, Ind. 

CANS 


American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corporation, New York City 


GLASS CONTAINERS 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 


HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 


H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, III. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 


INSURANCE 


Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, IIl. 
Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 


Niagara Chemical Division, FMC, Middleport, N. Y. 
U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 


LABELS 


Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Hammer Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Muirson Label Co., Meriden, Conn. - Peoria, Ill.-San Jose, Cal. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Claire, Mich. 


SEASONINGS 
Griffith Laboratories, Inc., The, Chicago, Ill. 
SEED 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


SUGAR 


Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
Sugar Information, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSING 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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“NEW 
CUTS WASTE 


Royal Chantenay’s oblong 
shape makes the difference 


200 


Northrup King introduces its newest 
canning carrot—Royal Chantenay. Se- 
lected from many plant generations for 
parallel sides and a smooth shoulder, it 
has more usable flesh. That means less 
waste in peeling, fewer chips in dicing. 

Royal Chantenay is a vigorous grower, 
al too, producing a higher tonnage per 
» “a acre than many older varieties. 

Compare it to Red Cored Chantenay 
—you will like its distinctive, waste- 
reducing shape. Ask your NK repre- Another NK first! Only Royal Chantenay 
sentative, or write direct. is shaped much like a cylinder. 
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EXE 


Scientific selection and breeding are re- _Scientifictesting of purity, vigor and germi- 
sponsible for constant improvement in nation helps to insure more uniformity 
Northrup King strains. in Northrup King seeds. 


NORTHRUP KING 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO. © MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 


EXE 


THE CANNING TRADE - December 3, 1951 3 
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THis NEW TELLS HOW TO 


PREVENT FIRES 


IN FOOD PROCESSING PLANTS 


With the heating season here, inspect all heating 
installations and pipes before cold weather sets in 


Food Processors 


are given timely suggestions on fire prevention 
and protection all through the year as part of 
the specialized insurance service they receive 
through CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS. 


In Addition, CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
receive substantial savings (these have averaged 407%) 


on the cost of their insurance. F R E E! 
te ta Write for your FREE copy of this NEW 
a. Take full advantage of the knowledge and experience folder—Fall Fire Hazard Self-Inspection 
we have acquired through 43 years of specializing in Check List. No obligation. 
a Fs food plant insurance. Write for information or advice 
on any matter pertaining to your protection against fire 
loss. 


CANNERS EXCHANGE 


Specialized Insurance for the Food Industry 
LANSING B. WARNER, INC. CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 
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